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WILLIE, THE BLIND PIPER, AND HIS 
SISTER JEANNIE. 


Little Willie, the Piper, was a blind b oy, 
and an orphan. I Gb not know’ what would 


have become of Willie, if it had:not been. for 
his good sister Jeannie. Their father was a 
Scotch Lord, and ‘he once owned. the great 
castle you see in the back-ground of the pic- 
ture; but he was very poor when he died; 
and cruel people turned the little children out 
of house and home. Jeannie had heard that 
many of her countrymen had made fortunes in 
England, and she took her blind brother by the 
hand, and they wandered off to that country. 
They often suffered very much from hunger ; 
for Jeannie did not love to beg, and day after 
day she would live on hawthorn berries, with- 
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out making a complaint. Sometimes Willie 
would get a penny for playing atune on his 
little pipe; and when Jeannie sang with her 
clear, small voice, ‘‘ Ye banks and braes of 
bonny Doon ’’—or with tears streaming down 
her cheeks, warbled out her mournful, ‘* May- 
be we’ll return to Lochaber no more,” there 
were few indeed hard-hearted enough, to re- 
fuse the orphans a six-pence, and a blessing. 

And thus they made their way into the 
heart of England; but when they were there, 
the poor children could not tell why they 
came, nor whatthey should do. At last a dis- 
tressing accident happend&, which, in the end 
proved a great blessing. When God afflicts 
us, he often does it for our good, both in this 
world and the world which is to come, 

Jeannie and the little blind piper were one 
day trying to make their way into the kitchen 
of a great patace, that belonged to an English 
Lord. “Ifthere be any Scotch folks there,” 
said Jeannie to Willie, ‘they will be unco 
glad to hear a sang of bonny Scotland; and 
aiblins, we'll get a supper wi’ a sang.” 

It chanced their path led them by the dog- 
kennel, and the hungry hounds, forgotten by 
their keeper, had broken loose. ‘I'hey rushed 
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upon the two vagabond children, bit them 
dreadfully, and would have killed them, had 
not their screams brought the keeper to their 
assistance. The dogs were called off, the 
bleeding children conveyed into the house, 
and a doctor sent for. .The English Lord was 
a kind-hearted man, and was much distressed 
at the mischief his dogs had done. He was 
pleased with the patience and quiet behaviour 
of the little sufferers; and his heart warmed 
rather more toward them, because his own 
mother had been a Scotch-woman, and dearly 
attached to her native land. Every thing was 
done for the comfort of the poor little wander- 
ers; and when they recovered from their 
wounds, he asked them if they would be his 
own servants, and wait upon him. The chil- 
dren cried with joy to think they should once 
more have a home, and not be obliged to sleep 
in the fields, and live on berries. They were 
very faithful servants, and their master be- 
came so much attached to them, that he sent 
to London for a famous Doctor, and told him 
that if it were possible to restore Willie’s eye- 
sight, he wished to have no expense spared. 
And the physician declared he could cure 
Willie’s blindness—and in three weeks the 
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little orphan could see Jeannie’s face, and ask 
what color were her eyes and hair. He had 
strange ideas at first. ‘The houses on the oth- 
er side of the street seemed to him so near 
that he was afraid to move, lest he should run 
againstthem. Every thing that was beautiful 
and good, seemed to him like his sister Jean- 
nie. He said, if the sunny sky was blue, the 
sound of Jeannie’s voice was blue; for her 
voice was like the sunny sky. I suppose he 
said this, because the sky and Jeannie’s voice 
were both bright and cheerful, and both made 
him feel happy. 

When Willie became a large lad, he began 
to want to go abroad and earn money. He 
said, he had set his heart on buying back his 
father’s castle, and living in bonny Scotland 
again, with his own sister Jeannie. His 
master, finding he was active and enterprising, 
advised him to go to sea, and offered to fit him 
out for his first voyage, and lend him a small 
sum to lay out in a venture. 

Willie was lucky in his two first voyages. 
He had quick passages, laid up some of his 
wages, was lucky in his venture, paid his mas- 
ter the money he had lent him, and gave Jean- 
nie a shawl, and a box. 
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During the third voyage, he was shipwreck- 
ed; and after clinging senseless to the mast 
for several hours, the waves tumbled him on 
the shores of a desert island. Here he felt 
wretched enough, to find himself all alone in 
the world, and perhaps forever separated from 
his faithful Jeannie. But it seemed as if 
Providence had ordered that all Willie’s mis- 
fortunes should prove luckyin the end: wan- 
dering about ¢his istand in search of food, he 
found one of those shells with which the Chi- 
nese anoint their emperors. It was of uncom- 
mon size, and extraordinary beauty: and the 


young sailor knew he could get an immense 
price for it. ‘‘I will buy my father’s castle 
with this shell,” said he ; and he jumped and 


capered for joy. In-a few minutes, he became 
very sorrowful. “It is true, [ could get a 
great deal of money for it in China,” said he; 
“but how am I ever to get away from this 
place?’’ However, he had too much to do, to 
be sorrowful long. He set about making a 
hut, and surrounding himself with as many 
conveniences as Robinson Crusoe had done. 
He lived very comfortably upon  shell-fish 
and wild fruit; and after several weeks had 
passed, he began to be quite a contented little 
10* 
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hermit. But at last, an American vessel was 
seen in the distance, and Willie succeeded in 
attracting their attention to his signals of dis- 
tress. They made for the island, and took him 
on board, with his precious shell in a rude 
box, he had made to conceal it. Ue arrived 
safely in New York, from whence he took pas- 
sage in the first ship to China. 

Willie was a shrewd Jad. He was Scotch- 
man enough to know that whoever deals with 
the Chinese must look out sharp what bargains 
they make. He showed his shell in the mar- 
ket, but did not seem wiliing to sell it. When 
they offered to buy it, he said he could do 
better to keep it till he returned to London. 
The Chinese were extremely anxious to get it, 
because it was by far the finest shell they had 
ever seen; finding him so unwilling to part 
with it, they offered him a higher and a higher 
price ; until at last he consented to take a tri- 
fle more than a thousand dollars. With this 
capital, Willie began business. He went to 
the Sandwich Islands, and bought sandal- 
wood, and returned to China to sell it for four 
times as much as he gave for it. 

Perhaps my young readers do not remem- 
ber why sandal-wood is bought in such great 
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quantities in China. This fragrant wood is 


used as a religious incense; and the poorest 
man in the celestial empire will afford to burn 
alittle of itat sun-set; while the rich fill their 
whole houses with its perfume. A great deal 
of money has been made by this traffic, in for- 
mer times; but the great numbers who deal in 


it, have made the article cheaper in the mar- 
ket ; of course the trade is not so profitable as 
it has been. 

Our orphan Willie, made a fortune in this 
way. For ten years he never returned home; 
but he often sent letters and presents to Jean- 
nie, who continued a faithful servant in the 
family where he had left her. 

During all this time, he worked industrious- 
ly, and he saved prudently. When he return- 
ed home, he possessed two hundred thousand 
doilars—and he bought his father’s castle 
—and Jeannie lives with him—and the money 
he earned so hard, he spends freely among the 
poor and afflicted; and all the country bless 
the kind hearts of Jeannie and Willie. 

“It was God himself that put it into 
my foolish heart to think of leading you to 
England, Willie,” said Jeannie; ‘‘ for who 
but our Father in Heaven could have seen that 
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the Blind Piper, and his barefooted sister, 
would come back to Scotland in a carriage of 
their own !” 


THE LITTLE BOY TO THE CRICKET. 
I have thee now! my brisk new-comer, 
Sounding thy lay to departing Summer ; 
And I'll take thee up from thy bed of grass, 
And carry thee home to a house of glass, 
Where - 
Of thy close-made coat shall all be seen. 
For I long to know if the cricket sings, 
Or plays the tune with his gauzy wings ; 
To bring that shrill-toned pipe to light, 
Which kept me awake so long, last night, 
That I teld the hours by the lazy clock, 
Till 1 heard the crow of the noisy cock ; 


slender limbs and the faded green 


When, tossing and turning, at length I fell 
To a sleep so strange, that the dream I’|I tell. 


Methought, on a flowery bank I lay, 

By a beautiful stream ; and watched the play 
Of the sparkling waters, that fled so fast, 

I could not count the waves that past. 

But I mark’d the things they were carrying by, 
And a littie skiff first caught my eye. 

*T was woven of reeds, and its sides were bound 
By a tender vine, that had clasp’d it round ; 
And spreading within, had made it seem 

As a basket of leaves came down the stream, 
And the skiff had neither sail nor oar ; 

But a little boy, stood up, and bore 
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On his out-stretched hands, a wreath so gay, 
It looked like a crown for the queen of May. 
And while he was going, I heard him sing, 
** Snatch the garland of passing Spring !”” 

But I dar’d not reach—for the bank was steep ; 
And he bore it away to a far-off deep! 

Then, a lady came her eye was bright 

She was young and fair—and her bark was light. 
Its mast was a living tree, that spread 

Its buughs for a sail, o’er the lady’s head; 

And some of the fruits bad just begun 

To flush, on the side that was next the sun; 

And some with the crimson streak were Stain’d, 
While others, their size had not yet gained. 

She said, asshe past—‘* Oh! who can insure 

The fruits of Summer to get mature ? 

For, fast as the waters beneath me flowing, 
Beyond recall, I’m going! I’m going!” 

I turned my eye, and beheld another, 

That seemed as she might be Summer’s mother. 
She look’d more grave—and her cheek was tinged 
With a deeper brown her bark was fringed 
With the tasseled heads of the wheaten sheaves 
Along its sides-—and the yellow leaves 


That cover’d the deck, conceal’d a throng 


Of crickets,—I knew by their choral song. 

At autumn’s feet lay the golden corn, 

And her hands were raised to invert a horn, 

That was fill’d with a sweet and mellow store, 

And the purple clusters were hanging o’er. 

She bade me seize on the fruit that should last, 
When the harvest was gone, and autumn had past ! 
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But, when I had paused to make the choice, 

I saw no bark! andI heard no voice! 

Then, I look’d on a sight that chilled my blood. 
? Twas a cake of ice, where an old man stood 
On his frozen float ; while his shrivell’d hand 
Had clinch’d, as astaff by which to stand, 

A whitened branch that the blast had broke 
From the lifeless trunk of an aged oak. 

The icicles hung from the naked limb, 

And the old man’s eye was sunk and dim. 

But his scattering locks were silver bright, 
And his beard with the gathering frost was white. 
The tears congeal’d on his furrow’d cheek, 

His garb was thin, and the winds were bleak. 
He faintly utter’d while drawing near, 

** Winter, the death of the short-lived year, 


Can yield thee naught, as I downward tend 

To the boundless sea, where the seasons end ; 

As I trust from others, who’ve gone before, 
Thou’st clothed thy form, and supplied thy store ; 
And, now, what tidings am I to bear 

Of thee,—as I shall be questioned there ?”” 

I ask’d Mamma, as she o’er me bent, 


What all this show of the seasons meant 2 

She said *twas a picture of life, I saw ; 

And the useful moral myself must draw ! 

I awoke—and found that thy seng was still’d, 
And the sun with his beams my room had fill’d! ° 
But I think, my cricket, I long shall keep 

In my mind, the dream of my morning sleep! 


Newburyport. H. F. G. 
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SCHOOL HOURS, 
CHAPTER Ill. 
ARANEA—SPIDER. 

‘“* Oh dear, oh dear,’”’ screamed Louisa, sud- 
denly springing from her seat, to the no small 
alarm of Miss Ashford and the whole school. 

‘* What is the matter, what has happened, 
my love,” asked Miss Ashford ; ‘are you ill; 
have you hurt yourself, or what is the cause 
of this lamentable outery ?” 

To these inquiries, Louisa did not reply at 
once; for she was ashamed to acknowledge 
that it was only a harmless little spider, which 
suspending itself from the ceiling by one of 
its curious threads, had rested accidentally on 
her hand, and called forth so loud an expres- 


sion of terror, as to have thrown all present 


into a state of alarm. At length she pointed 
to the inoffensive insect which was rapidly 
making its escape over the floor, with much 
more serious cause of fright than herself, and 
thus revealed the source of her agitation. 
“Ts it possible, my dear Louisa,” said Miss 
Ashford, in a tone of gentle expostulation, 
“thata poor little spider should so disturb 
you? Indeed, dear child, if you indulge fears 
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a 


such as these, you have not much happiness 
in anticipation ; for go where you may, you 
will be hourly liable to encounter spiders, as 
well as many other insects, even more offen- 
sive than they. Nay, Louisa, let the spider 
live,” continued Miss Ashford, as the little 
girl advanced with the apparent purpose of 
destroying it. 

** But I can never like spiders, Miss Ash- 
ford,”’ replied Louisa, exhibiting still stronger 
ome of disgust. 

“J would,’”’ resumed Miss Ashford, “ rath- 
er have you not dislike, than urge you to like 
them ; and while I would not advocate your 
taking them for mere pleasure, 1 would have 
you see enough of them to be able to notice 
their remarkable habits, and the wonderful 
instinct which directs their works. Study 
these, and you will feel no disposition to fly 
when one appears in your neighborhood, or 
utter, as you did but just now, such an alarm- 
ing exclamation. But this is not ali, my dear 
Louisa; you were, a few moments since, 
about to destroy the insect which had annoy- 
éd you :—never, my love, take the life of any 
living thing needlessly ; for it isa gift which 
you cannot again impart ;—especially spare 
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the little insects which do youno harm. But 
come, I will tell you something of these dread- 
ed spiders, which may reconcile you to them ; 
nay, I suspect you will be amongst the first 
of those who will take a web to examine its 
texture, and geometrical exactness.” 

“Thank yeu, ma’am,” replied Louisa, 
submissively, though in a tone that seemed to 
imply doubts whether her curiosity would ev- 
er surmount her prejudice. 

**T begin,’’ resumed Miss Ashford, not no- 


ticing the expression of Louisa’s countenance, 


and voice, “‘ by telling you that all spiders do 
not make webs, but adopt various means for 
obtaining their food; such as concealing 
themselves in the chinks of walls: the hol- 
lows of decayed trees; or darting from the 
shelter of some large leaf. This last expedi- 
ent 1 have noticed most frequently; and I 
now remember an anecdote given by Bartram, 
which I will relate. The naturalist was 
travelling in Georgia, and noticed some very 
fine wild flowers, which he immediately pre- 
pared to examine. On approaching one of 
the shrubs, he noticed a large humble-bee, 
which was feasting in the corolla of a flower, 
11 
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and at the same time observed a very formi- 
dable spider, of the species Aranea saliens, 
warily advancing from beneath a leaf which 
had sheltered him. His approaches were 
slow, for he seemed fearful of alarming his 
destined victim ; but presently he darted for- 
ward, seized the bee, and bore him away to 
his retreat in triumph. Bartram says that the 
body of this spider was as large,as a “‘ pigeon’s 
egg,’’—and that he saw many of the same 


kind pursuing a similar warfare. The spider 


is really gluttonous when it can obtain sbund- 
ant supplies of food; but it is also capable of 
greater abstinence than any other insect with 
which I am acquainted; indeed it will live 
months without nourishment. Of those spi- 
ders which spin, we form two divisions ; the 
first, that which appears to follow geometri- 
cal rules ; the second includes all those which 
are called weavers.” 

““T)o tell us, Miss Ashford,” said little An- 
na, ‘“‘how the spiders obtain materials for 
making their webs ?” 

‘They have,” answered Miss Ashford, “in 
the lower part of their bodies, a bag which 
presents on the outer surface, four or five pro- 
tuberances, or as they are sometimes called, 
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spinners. Each of these spinners is furnished 
with many hollow tubes, exceedingly small ; 
so minute indeed, that some insects have been 
found furnished with a thousand. ‘The spi- 
der’s web in substance, resembles that of the 
common caterpillar.” 

“But do spiders ever draw out a thousand 
threads at once ?”’ asked Caroline in astonish- 
ment; *‘I thought that they spun but a single 
one.” 

‘They spin many at the same moment,” 
answered Miss Ashford ;—“‘ immediately after 
the threads are projected from the minute 
apertures of a spinner, they are dexterously 
united and twisted, and these are again joined 
and twisted with the threads from all the spin- 
ners, at the distance of a tenth of an inch 
from the body of the little manufacturer. 
The aid of a microscope is required, in order 
to see the first strans; but the latter may al- 
ways be discerned by the naked eye.” 

“And that one thread,” said Mary, “is 
then composed of four or five thousand strans, 
or original threads.” 

** Not only so,” replied Miss Ashford, ‘‘ but 
some species of this class of insects are fur- 
nished with organs for weaving at the same 
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moment, many thousand more. They have 
the power of opening and closing the orifices 
of the spinners at pleasure. Thus you have 
just now, Louisa, seen the little insect which 
disturbed you so much, lower itself sately 
from the high ceiling, almost in a moment of 
time, by its expeditious rope-spinning ; and, 

but look, girls, there is one at this 
moment descending near the window: one 
would think that he had commenced his op- 
erations for our present convenience, afford- 
ing an example of what I was just saying. 
See, he is swinging freely in the air; touch 
him gently with this feather, and you will 
notice how expeditiously he will gather up 
his line of descent, and convey himself be- 
yond the reach of danger. Observe the little 
ball which he has already accumulated be- 
tween his legs.” 

‘* This is very curious,” said Helen; ‘ but 
Miss Ashford, are not the feet used in drawing 
out the threads, as the spider lengthens his 
web ?” 

“Yes, my dear,’ 
“the hinder claws are furnished beneath, 
with very fine teeth, like those of a comb, by 
which means the threads are kept asunder ; 


? answered her teacher; 
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these two claws are used in spinning, but the 
others only in gathering in the line.” 

** Spiders have short horny jaws, and two, 
jointed, sharp feelers ; they have eight im- 
moveable eyes, which are differently situated 
in different species. Their eight legs are of 
different lengths, having each three joints; 
the feet terminate in crooked claws, which as- 
sist in climbing. The head cannot be turn- 
ed; so that it is obliged to exert great vigi- 
lance in seizing its prey. Spiders are dis- 
tinguished from other insects in having no 
antenne.* 

Spiders are solitary in their habits: that is 
two never occupy the same web or nest. They 
seldom live a year, often cast their skins, and 
usually deposit from six to eight hundred eggs, 
which are hatched together in a small bag, 
which the spider spins for the purpose, cnd 
which she attaches in a safe place, and guards 
with the most watchful vigilance. The at- 
tachment of spiders for their young is prover- 
bial. The voung insects. spin almost as soon 
as they escape from the egg. The spider 
forms its snares mostly in an oblique position ; 


* Antenne ;—organs of touch: they are many-jointed, 
and situated near the mouth. 


11* 
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and when they are completed, retires toa 
hole or some other place of concealment, 
where she patiently waits her prey. The 
long cross lines which are attached from the 
web to her retreat, by their motion give no- 
tice when the unwary fly is caught, and en- 
tangled in the artfully spread meshes. The 
spider darts forward, or upward along the 
alarm lines, as over a bridge, and quickly fin- 
ishes her work of destruction. It was but a 
few weeks since, that I was attracted to a spi- 
der’s web in the garden, by a loud buzzing 
sound, and found the spider maintaining a 
violent contest witha large wasp. The for- 
mer seemed to be in some fear of her prison- 
er, and made cautious advances; while the 
struggles of the wasp threatened to destroy 
the whole web. As the captor approached, 
the wasp attempted to strike him with his 
sting: this contest lasted fifteen or twenty 
minutes from the time I first observed them, 
when finally the prisoner escaped, and the 
vanquished spider was left to repair her toils, 
and await some less formidable captive. It 
is not unfrequent for spiders, when they find 
their webs have caught insects that can op- 
pose such dangerous weapons as the wasp’s, 
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bee’s, and hornet’s, to break the lines, and rid 
themselves at once of their presence.” 

“This is singular; indeed wonderful,” 
said Louisa, who had almost unconsciously 
entered deeply into the subject; ‘‘ but will 
you tell us, Miss Ashford, in what way the 
geometrical spiders differ from the weavers ?” 

“The geometrical spider,” replied her 
friend, “‘ first casts regular lines, sparing no 
labor to strengthen them; glueing five or six 
large lines together, and wisely, like a good 
architect, laying a sure foundation. The 
marginal lines being fixed, she spins her radii, 
or warp, from the centre, often turning rapid- 
ly round to ascertain the strength of the 
threads, and carefully mending all weak places. 
She, in a short time, gives her net the appear- 
ance of a coach wheel, and then proceeds to 
form the concentric circles, or woof, upon the 
radii; not weaving them over and under, as 
manufacturers do their warp and woof, but 
glueing the lines together, as she spins. This 
process completes the work, and you observe 
that the web forms a perfectly regular geo- 
metrical figure. 

The family of spiders, called weavers, make 
very irregular meshes ; the lines are closer, 
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and cross in all directions; exhibiting to the 
observer little apparent order, and no beauty.” 

“TI have sometimes observed,’”’ said Caro- 
line, ‘‘ spiders’ webs extending from tree to 
tree: how is it possible for the insect to per- 
form this operation of uniting, high in air, 
what is several yards divided ?” 

“You are puzzled,’ answered Miss Ash- 
ford, ‘‘ at what has often perplexed more ex- 
perienced naturalists than yourself. How- 
ever, close observation has thrown some light 
on this subject; but as most spiders work 
chiefly in the night, it has been difficult to 
come at all the means they take for effecting 
that which, at first sight, looks almost like 
impossibility. 

They have the power of darting from their 
spinners, numerous long, light, and glutinous 
threads into the air, which are blown about 
by the wind till they come in contact with 
some neighboring object, to which they ad- 
here by means of their gluten. This is proba- 
bly one of their many methods, and is known 
by the irregularity with which the lines cross: 
but the orderly geometric-spider never departs 
from her evenly arranged plan; and how she 
effects her purposes in the construction of her 
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aerial meshes, remains to be discovered; at 
least, so far as Iam acquainted with their do- 
mestic economy.”’ 

**Can you tell me, Miss Ashford,”’ resumed 
Caroline, “‘ how the spider attaches its long 
threads to the tops of the slender spires of 
grass? I have seen them extending several 


yards, and yet resting where the spider could 
not itself convey them.” 

“The Gossamer, or grass spiders,” said 
Mics Ashford, “like many others, have the 
power of projecting their webs to a great 
length, which being very light, are borne 
along by the wind, and touching the grasses, 
adhere, not only by their own glutinous pro- 
perties, but by the roughness of the grass it- 
self. As this spécies works after night-fall, 
you can learn little of her mode of labor; but 
there are many which you may notice, and find 
yourself amply rewarded by witnessing their 
| industry, ingenuity, and patience.” 

“ [ don’t see,” said Anna, ‘‘ that they have 
any occasion for the exercise of patience. 
They work with ease, and are not obliged to 
wander from home in search of food.”’ 

‘That is true,” replied Miss Ashford ; ‘‘ but 
remember, if they have not their food to seek, 
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they are obliged to wait till it comes to them; 
their chance of entrapping prey is often doubt- 
ful, and their fasts are frequently very long. 


Under these circumstances, the geometric 
spider suffers more than the house spider ; for 
during the long rains, the former have little 
opportunity of taking any insects; add to this, 
that the snares are often demolished by the 
wind and rain, and cannot be successfully re- 
paired till the storm has past, and the sun has 
dried up the humidity of the atmosphere.” 

** How often does the spider renew her 
web ?” asked Helen. 

“The web of the house spider,” said Miss 
Ashford, “lasts for a very long time, with oc- 
casional and slight repairs ; but that of the 
geometric spider, even in good weather, and 
when the meshes have sustained no apparent 
injury, is renewed in the concentric circles 
every twenty-four hours.” 

“Why so very often ?”’ inquired Caroline. 

** The threads of the house spider’s web,” 
replied her friend, ‘ are all made of one sort 
of silk, while the geometric spider uses two 
kinds.”’ : 

‘Will you tell us in what the difference 
consists ?”’ asked Louisa; who of all the 
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school, was now most interested in the. con- 
versation. 

‘¢ The radii of the webs, spun by the geo- 
metric spider,’ answered Miss Ashford, ‘ are 
not gluey or adhesive; while the concentric 
circles are composed of threads which are 
highly viscous, and either easily injured by 
dampness, or dried by the heat of the sun; as 
it is these circles, which retain flies and other 
insects in the web, they become useless so 
soon as their adhesive properties are lost; 
hence you see why they are daily renewed.” 

‘‘'Then if the web of the house spider is 
not glutinous,”’ said Emily, ‘‘ what holds*the 
inseets which fly into it °” 

“The meshes are so thickly interlaced,” 
answered Miss Ashford, ‘“‘that the insects 
are soon entangled; and even if one thread 
breaks, another supplies its place; and the 
struggles of the prisoner only involve it more 
deeply in the deceitful toils. Even if these 
fail, there is no escape ; for the busy spider in 
a short time completely envelopes her prey ; 
surrounding it with threads in all directions, 
until the exhausted insect, wearied with fruit- 
less efforts to free itself, yields to its merciless * 


conqueror.” 
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*¢ Are there any other differences between 
the house and garden spiders, than those you 
have named ?”’ asked Louisa. 

“Yes,” replied Miss Ashford, evidently 
pleased with the effect her lesson had pro- 
duced on the young lady, “the geometrical 
spider occupies the centre of her web at all 
times: fixing herself there, with her head 
earthward; retiring only to her concealed 
apartment, in a crevice, or beneath a leaf on 
occasions of emergency ; viz. when a power- 
ful enemy threatens her destruction, or the 
storms of wind and rain force her from her fa- 
vorite hold. In fine weather, you may see her, 
the moment her prey becomes entangled, 
seize and devour it; satisfying her hunger by 
sucking the blood of her victim, and then 
throwing the carcass away.”’ 

‘But I have frequently noticed large spi- 
ders, whose webs were filled with small insects, 


seize and cast them away, as if in anger, 
scorning to subsist on such insignificant 
prey?” 

*¢ Are spiders ever so provident as to store 
their provisions, like the ant and bee ?”’ ask- 
ed Emily. 
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““O yes,” answered Miss Ashford,—‘‘ The 
Aranea conica, and Aranea diadema may of- 
ten be seen suspending their prey from the 
upper and lower parts of their meshes; and 
indeed, their larders often afford a sufficient 
supply for several meals. Instinct does not 
direct them to provide winter stores; for they 
do not, like the bee, require food at that sea- 
son. But my dear girls, we have no more 
time this morning to discuss the habits of 
these insects. To-morrow, if you are m- 
clined, we will resume the subject. Now re- 
turn to the lessons which are appointed for 
your remaining hour with me.” 

Miss Ashford’s pupils proved their respect 
and love by the most ready obedience to her 
wishes ; and it was always pleasant to see with 
what promptness they sought to gratify and 
assist her. She was emphatically their 
friend, and they felt that she was. School 
hours were not often hours of trial to them; 
but we must take leave of their happy circle 
for this morning. Dp; 


ANSWER TO RIDDLE.—Page 61. 
The letter A. at the head of the Alphabet. 
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ARACHNE. 


The inhabitants of Greece, and of the 
countries where the Greek language was 
spoken, had a religion which enjoined the 
same ceremonies to all; and besides the wor- 
ship which this form of paganism taught, the 
common people believed a great number of 


fables, usually called the Mythology, which 
were composed by the poets, and sung, or re- 
lated, for entertainment. Among the fables 
are the Metamorphoses. These are not very 


instructive, but are sometimes amusing, and 


D> 
are often alluded to in English poetry and 
prose. A metamorphosis is a change from 
one shape to another,—as a woman to a tree, or 
a boy toa lizard. One of the prettiest stories 
of this kind, is the transformation of Arachne; 
and it may be, that our young readers will be 
diverted by it. 

At Colophon, in Tonia, lived a woollen dyer, 
whose name was Idmon. Idmon had a pretty 
young daughter, called Arachne, who was the 
most celebrated embroideress of the time. 
Her work was beautiful, and the grace and 
dexterity with which it was executed, were 
even more admired than the work itself. The 
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young damsels of Tmolus, the nymphs of 
Pactolus, and the inhabitants of all the neigh- 
boring country, would often repair to the dwel- 
ling of Arachne, to look at her, as she sat with 
untired fingers at her loom. The skill she 
displayed, whether employed in spinning her 
worsted, winding it, weaving and blending 
its beautiful colors, or embroidering with her 
needle, made her a general object of admira- 
tion and curiosity. This accomplishment 
was much admired every where in those days; 
and this species of industry is highly com- 
mended in the Hebrew scriptures, and by the 
Greek poets. 

“* All the women that were wise hearted did 
spin with their hands, and brought that which 
they had spun, both of blue, and of purple, 
and of scarlet, and of fine linen,” said Moses, 
of the Hebrew women, who wished to adorn 
the tabernacle, by their industry ; and Solo- 
mon describes the virtuous woman and the 


good wife, as one who “ worketh willingly 
with her hands,’’ who ‘‘ maketh herself cover- 
ings of tapestry; whose clothing is silk and 
purple.””—Hector,: in the Iliad tells Andro- 
mache, ; 


—“ hasten to thy task at home; 
There guide the spindle, and direct the loom.” 
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In the Odyssey, Calypso is thus represented : 


** She sat and sung; the rocks resound her lays: 
The cave was brightened by asudden blaze: 
Cedar and frankincense, an od’rous pile, 

Flamed on the hearth, and wide perfumed the isle ; 
While she with work and song the time divides, 
And through the loom, the golden shuttle guides. 


Arachne was as industrious and as ingeni- 
ous as any of the ladies of antiquity; and it 
appears by the fable, more self-elated; and 
her vanity proved her ruin. 

Minerva, the goddess of all wisdom, excell- 
ed particularly in the arts suitable to her sex, 
and she did not choose to be outdone by a 
mortal. When the praises of Arachne were 
heard by Minerva, and she perceived how 
much the young girl admired herself and her 
own performances, she resolved to punish her, 
In order to do so, the goddess assumed the 
appearance of a venerable old woman, and in 
that character paid a visit to the young art- 
ist. 

Arachne was seated at her loom when the 
matron entered her apartment, and as usual, 
at the entrance of visiters, persevered in her 
employment. Minerva approached the frame, 
and fixed her eyes upon the flying fingers, 
that with every motion, gave form and finish 
to some beautiful image.—‘‘ Thy work, fair 
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maiden,” said she, addressing herself to 
Arachne, ‘‘ cannot be surpassed by mortal 
hands; by none but her’s who wrought the 
veil which sometimes shrouds the celestial 
charms of Jove’s daughter—her of the blazing 
cuiras and the golden helm—she only, whose 
heavenly art, more diversified and exquisite 
than aught which mere human talent ever can 
devise or execute, excels the creations of thy 
genius.” 

“I know not who thou art,” replied Arach- 
ne, ‘who darest to exalt any art, divine or 
human, above mine. The inspiration of 
some god breathed into me at my birth, has 
taught me to delineate the loveliest forms in 
nature,—the sweetest faces and the fairest 
flowers ;—if they are not alive, their beauties 
are more enduring than life, for man fades as 
aleaf, and the blossom on the tree blushes 
and dies; but mine is the art that can immor- 
talise; that baffles time; that fixes bloom 
upon the cheek of beauty, and gives duration 
tothe fragile flower. I should not be afraid, 
even if the goddess were present, to try my 
skill with her.” 


“Thy challenge is accepted, presumptuous 
maid. Behold Minerva!” exclaimed the god- 
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dess, throwing off the disguise which conceal- 
ed her majestic form. All the spectators 
were struck with awe and wonder at the ce- 
lestial presence, and bowed themselves in to- 
ken of their reverence. Arachne, however, 
was not dismayed, nor could she be dissuaded 
from entering into competition with the divine 
visitant. 

The frames were prepared; and the rivals 
each began a piece of tapestry, representing 
certain facts and fables of Grecian history. 
Minerva’s work delineated Mar’s hill at 
Athen’s, and the venerable assembly of the 
Areopagus, and her own contest with Nep- 
tune concerning @ new name for Cecropia. 
The corners of the piece each represented 
the punishment of some impious mortal who 
had dared to boast of beauty or of talent equal 
to the gods and goddesses of Niobe who de- 
clared that her children were more beautiful 
than Apollo, and Diana—of Pheton who as- 
pired to guide the chariot of the Sun,—of 
Marsyas, who had the temerity to declare that 
he played better upon the flute than the god of 
music, and of the Pierides who compared 
their voices to those of the Muses. The whole 
picture was surrounded by a border of olive 
- branches and leaves curiously wrought. 
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It is well known, that according to the My- 
thology, Jupiter, Neptune, Apollo and Bacchus 
loved the daughters of men. Jupiter carried off 
the Tyrian princess Europa to Crete; Daphne 
fled from the pursuit of Apollo, and was meta- 
morphosed to his favorite tree, the laurel ; 
Coronis, a princess of Phocis was transformed 
by Minerva to a raven, that she might escape 
the importunate addresses of Neptune ; and 
the god of the vintage had his favorite nymphs. 
Arachne took upon herself to represent these 
distinguished females, and the immortal gods, 
their admirers. One fair girl, depicted by her 
hand, was seen clinging to the neck of alord- 
ly white bull, which was winning his easy way 
through the translucent waves of the Meditter- 
ranean—another, less happy, and overcome 
by fatigue, had sunk upon her knees by the 
side of the Peneus, and was entreating,, with 
supplicating eyes, the river god to have com- 
passion upon her, while her extended hands 
seemed to repulse the fast approaches of the 
most glorious of the celestial deities—a third, 
just changing her taper fingers to the pinions 
of a bird, already risen from the earth, had left 
her mantle to the ocean king, who caught «it 
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in his cold hand, just as she flew from his 
‘grasp—and lastly, reclining beneath the shade 
of an ample vine, the rosy Bacchus permitted 
arural maiden, with a face all smiles and glad- 
ness, to bind upon his brow a crown of crocus 
and narcissus. The picture was accomplish- 
ed with astonishing celerity, and bordered with 
a wreath of flowers which seemed to breathe 
perfume, so naturally were they executed. 

Arachne exulted over her exquisite perform- 
ance, and, unable to conceal her pride and 
pleasure, as she spread the tapestry before Mi- 
nerva. ‘‘Queen of devices,’’ exclaimed the 

, young virgin, “‘ behold the miracle wrought by 
my hands. In all that adorns the celestial 
abodes, or decks the dwellings of kings, where 
are the glories of the gods, and the beauties of 
mortals, the flowers of the fields, and the tints 
of the bow combined with such grace and 
truth, as on this glowing canvass 2” 

Minerva fixed her scrutinizing eyes upon 
the picture—it was faultless ; and its superi- 
ority to her own was manifest. For a mo- 
ment, surprise and admiration held her mute ; 

.. but jealousy and anger soon found way to her 
lips; and she cried out, “Creature of yester- 
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day, low offspring of earth, darest thou to as- 
sume an attribute of the Gods? Hast thou not 
heard of Prometheus who stole fire from heav- 
en, that lie might animate the image he had 
designed ? Because he aspired to that creative 
power, which is Jove’s alone, he was sen- 
tenced to torments without measure or end. 
Thought and speech only are absent, else, 
these figures of thine would live—thy offence, 
therefore, is less than his, and less shall thy 
chastisement be.” 

Having uttered these words, in a manner 
very unbecoming to the Power of Wisdom, 
Minerva aimed a violent blow at Arachne 
with her shuttle. The unfortunate girl, at 
this unexpected and cruel treatment, burst 
into tears; and’ overwhelmed with rage and 
shame, rushed out from the presence of Mi- 
nerva, and hanged herself in despair. 

Minerva, perhaps, relented when she per- 
ceived that the indignity she had offered to 
Arachne was so keenly felt; and in a short 
time, she went to seek her—it might be to 
make her some amends, but she was too late. 
Those artful fingers that offended her, had 
forgot their cunning—they were lifeless; for” 
Arachne had ceased to breathe. When Mi- 
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nerva saw the innocent victim of her displeas- 
ure suspended from a branch of a mulberry 
tree, it repented her that she had been so un- 
just ; and—a poor indemnity indeed for the 
loss of human life—she re-animated her, and 
changed the daughter of Idmon to an ugly 
spider, an insect which the naturalists still call 
Arachne. 


New- York. R. 


THE ROBIN. 

Every child has seen the robin, and heard a 
great many pretty stories about it. The para- 
ble which I am about translating from a Ger- 
man writer, has been told a great many times 
to the little children of Germany—--and as chil- 
dren all over the world, act, and feel, and think 
alike, I doubt not my little friends will be very 
much gratified on reading it. 

*“ Once, on a cold winter’s day, a robin was 


pecking at the window of a cottager, as if 
begging for admittanee. The good cottager 
opened the window, and hospitably sheltered 
the confiding little creature in his dwelling. 
The little bird picked up the crumbs which 
fell from the table, and all the children became 
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very much attached to it. But when spring 
had again clothed the trees and bushes with 
fresh verdure, the cottager opened his window, 
and the little guest flew into the adjoining 
wood, built his nest, and filled the air with his 
warbling songs. On the approach of winter 
the robin again returned to the dwelling of the 
cottager, and also brought his little mate along 
with him. On seeing them, the cottager and 
his children were much delighted, and one of 
the children said, ‘‘ Father, how expressive 
are the eyes of these dear little birds ; they look 
as if they wish to say something.”’ But the 
father replied, ‘‘ my children, if the little birds 


could speak, they would probably say, kindness 
wins confidence, and love begets love.” 
That all the happy readers of the Miscellany 
may remember this useful lesson, is the wish 
of their real friend. F. H. 


CHARADE. 


My first, conversation assists, you will own, 
Though to utter a syllable, never was known ; 
My next, in a tree you may frequently spy, 
Among the thick branches suspended on high ; 
My whole, binds a bargain, and you never fail 
To pay it, before you take place in the mail. 


ON AN INFANT, 


PREPARED FOR THE GRAVE. 


Go to thy sleep, my child, 

Go to thy dreamless bed, 
Gentle and undefiled ; 

With blessings on thy head, 
Fresh roses in thy hand, 

Buds on thy pillow laid ; 
Haste from this fearful land, 

Where flowers so quickly fade. 


Before thy heart hath learn’d, 
In waywardness to stray, 
Before thy feet have turn’d 
The dark and downward way, 
Ere guilt hath sear’d thy breast, 
Or sorrow wrung the tear, 
Rise to thy home of rest, 
In yon celestial sphere. 


Because thy smile was fair, 
Thy lip and eye so bright, 
Because thy cradle-care 
Was such a fond delight, 
Shall love with weak embrace 
Thy heavenward flight detain? 
No! Angel, seek thy place 
Amid the deathiless train. 


Hartford. 


CHARLES AND THE SCHOOL. 

On a clear, bright morning in June, little 
Charles Green stood before his mother, with 
his innocent and rosy face quite disfigured 
with discontent. ‘‘ Why,” said he, half cry- 
ing, “‘why need I go to school, mother? 
I don’t want to go; I don’t love to go.” 

‘Indeed !”’ said Mrs. Green, ‘‘ and what 
would you do with yourself all day, Charles ?” 

‘‘T would play with the dog, and chase but- 
terflies, and make sand pies, and play bake them 
in my oven. Oh, that is a pretty play, mother. 
Let me stay at home and play this morning ; 
I will not make any noise to wake up baby,— 
and I’ll be so good, will you, mother ?” 
said the sweet boy, looking in her face so 
coaxingly, that Mrs. Green, if she had not 
loved him very much, would have consented. 
But she was a truly good mother. She tried 
to make her little boy good, which she knew 
would make him happy. 

‘‘ My dear child,” she said, ‘‘ every body has 
disagreeable things to do sometimes; and if 
they are patient and cheerful, after they have 
done the same things over and over many 
times, they often love to do them.” 

13 
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“ But I shall never love to go to school, mo- 
ther ; never.” 

“Yes, my dear, you will love to go to 
school, if you go every day cheerfully, be- 
cause I wish you to go; you will have many 
things to do, that you dislike, should you live 
to be a big man.” 


“Do you, mother, do things that you don’t 
like ?” 

“ Certainly—just at this moment I do not 
want to sew ; I should like much better to 
read in that beautiful work, which lies open on 
the table ; that tells all about the bright sun, 


the shining moon, and those twinkling stars 
which you wished you could take in your hand 
and turn over, to see what made them shine 
so.” 

** Does that book teli all about such pretty 
things, mother?” said Charles, going up to 
the table, and turning over the leaves. 

“ What is that man looking into that round 
box for, mother ? Is he sitting on a table 1?” 

‘“ No, my dear ; it is a platform, or stage, to 
hold that large box, as you call it, The box 
is a telescope, through which that gentleman, 
who is Mr. Herschel, a great astronomer, is 
looking at the beautiful moon ; and he can 
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see it, almost as plain as you can see your face 
in the mirror; and that book tells what he 
sees.” 

‘* How I wish I could read it,” said Charles, 
looking at it very thoughtfully. 

“T don’t wonder you wish to read it, my 
dear. ~ Reading is a delightful amusement. 
But if you play with the dog, chase butterflies, 
or make sand pies, all day, when will you learn 
toread? I remember hearing a little boy say 
very often before he ever went to school, ‘‘ oh, 
dear mother, what shall I do? I wish I had 
something to do.” Little boys and girls that 
know how to read, never need ask that ques- 
tion ; because they can always have something 
pleasant to do. But when it rains, you know 
the butterfly can’t be chased, or the sand pies 
made ; and the dog does not want to be play- 
ed with all day. Now tell me, Charles, if you 
don’t think ’tis very kind in your parents to 
send you to a friend that will teach you to 
read ?”? 

Charles took his hat and said, ‘‘ I think it is 
very kind ; and I will try to learn to read, 
that I may-+read about the stars, and the 
moon.” ‘ 
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His mother opened the door for him, and 
kissing his red lips, she said, ‘‘ Now you are 
a good boy; and when you go to bed, I will 
tell you something about those bright stars.” 


The little boy ran gaily away, quite as happy 
as if he had been chasing the yellow butterfly, 
or playing with the dog. L. 

Rhode Island. 


CONUNDRUMS. 
1. All the Presidents of the United States have been of 
one trade ; what trade is it ? 
2. What trade is the sun in the month of May ? 
3. Of what trade is a minister at a wedding ? 


4. What trade has been round the world, but whose _busi- 
neSs is at home 2? 


5. What trade would naturally excite most terror in hand- 
some ladies ? 


ANSWER TO ENIGMA—Page 12. 


Toad. 
To is English, and ad is Latin. 


PETER PARLEY ABOUT ANIMALS. 


All the children, l know, like the Peter Par- 
ley books; and I like them very much myself. 
Carter &-Hendee have just published a new 
book, called Peter Parley about Animals. 
There is a great deal to be learned from this, 
and there are pretty anecdotes’ scattered all 
about in it. The following is a*picture of the 
Giraffe, or Camelopard, a very rare animal, 


“The giraffe is the tallest animal known in 
the world, its neck alone being seven feet 
long, and the top of its head about seventeen 
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feet from the ground. The balls is about the 
size of the horse, and something similar in 
shape tothe camel. The back is sloping from 
the shoulders to the tail. 

The head resembles that of a horse, and is 
furnished with two blunt, erect horns, about 
six inches long, and covered with a heavy 
skin. The neck is thin, like that of the stag, 
and the legs are very slender. The hide is 
spotted like the leopard, and, when the ani- 
mal is young, is of a light red, but it becomes 
of a deeper color as the age increases. 

The giraffe is possessed of great strength, 
but it is gentle and timid. When attaclted by 
the lion, as it sometimes is, it defends itself by 
kicks, which are made with great rapidity and 
force. It never employs its horns in resisting 
an attack. It runs with more speed than the 
horse, though it does not step so quick, and its 
walk is fast, but awkward. It feeds on the 
leaves and twigs of trees, and sometimes on 
grass, but not often, as the country which it 
inhabits has but little pasturage. It is known 
only in a wild state. 

It inhabits the southern part of Africa, a 
little north-west of the colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and especially that part, where a 
particular kind of tree is found, of which if is 
remarkably fond. 

The existence of the giraffe, which is a pe- 
culiar species of animal, was for a long time 
doubted, on account of its rarity. There are 
three of these animals now in Europe, in the 
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menageries, but there had been none there for 
about three hundred and fifty years previous to 
the year 1727. 

The manner in which the giraffe feeds, is 
interesting, from the singularity in the con- 
struction of its tongue. This organ not only 
has taste, but it has besides, nearly all the 
powers of the ‘proboscis of the elephant, al- 
though not possessed of the same strength. It 
can be extended to the length of seventeen 
inches, and can be so tapered as to enter the 
ring of a very small key. On account of its 
height, and the facility which the tongue has 
of grasping, by encircling objects, the giraffe 
feeds principally on the tops of high trees. 

The giraffe is able to look on all sides, and 


is In this manner, assisted in escaping from 
enemies. 


This is the “ Chinchille, from the skin of . 
which, such pretty little winter bonnets used * 
to be made for wgmen and children. 
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This is the Bird of Paradise; which takes 
its flattering name from its extreme beauty, and 
because it used to be supposed never to rest on 
the earth. 


‘The head of this birdis small, but adorned 
with very brilliant colors; the neck is of a 
fawnftint ; the body is small, and covered with 
long feathers, of a brownish hue, tinged with 
gold. The two middle feathers of the tail are 
but little more than a filament, except at the 
point near the root. 

It is an inhabitant of some of the Asiatic 
islands, and in its native clime is often seen 
sporting amid the luxuriant and spicy woods, 
which characterise those favored regions.” 


THE ASS. 


Here is the picture of an Ass, which I 
think isa much abused animal. He is treated 
very roughly, and has not half so good a name 
as he deserves. He isin fact, a very gentle, af- 
fectionate animal, and not destitute of intelli- 


gence. I have heard of one which had been 
accustomed to go to market with loaded pan- 
niers ; and when his master was ill, he went 
round alone, after his panniers had been filled 
for him, stopped at the houses of their usual 
customers, and pulled the door-bell with his 


mouth. 
In some countries, they are the chief de-— 


pendance of the laboring class. They give 
milk, do a great deal of hard work, and are 
pleasant to ride upon ; thus answering the pur- 
pose of cows, oxen, and horses. 


Peter Parley tells the following story. 
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An old man, who, a few years ago, sold 
vegetables in London, used in his employment 
an ass, which conveyed his baskets from door 
to door. Frequently he gave the poor indus- 
trious creature a handful of hay, or some pieces 
of bread, or greens, by way of refreshment 
and reward. 

The old man had no need of any goad for 
the animal, and seldom, indeed, had he to 
lift up his hand to drive iton. His kind treat- 
ment, was one day remarked to him, and he 
was asked if his beast was apt to be stubborn ? 
‘Ah! master,’ replied he, ‘it is of no use to 
be cruel, and as for stubbornness I cannot 
complain ; for he is ready to do any thing, 
and go anywhere. I bred him myself. 

He is sometimes skittish and playful, and 
once ran away from me; you will hardly be- 
lieve it, but there were more than fifty people 
after him, attempting in vain to stop him; yet 
he turned back of himse!f, and he never stop- 
ped till he ran his head kindly into my bosom.’ 


ANSWER TO CONUNDRUMS. 
. He is going to bag-dad. (Bagdad) 
- He is very crusty. 
. It is a bad habit. 
. What goes into a mite’s mouth. 
. Because they are far fetched, and foolish. 


ANGELA. 
A TRUE STORY. 
Translated from the French. 

Angela Moriniere was born at Belle-vue, 
near Paris, in the year 1778. This little girl 
was born to good fortune. She had a very 
sensible and affectionate mother, and her fa- 
ther was in the employ of the royal family of 
France, and much esteemed by them. Ma- 
dame Victoire, the king’s aunt, was Angela’s 
god-mother ; and she soon became as fond of 
her, as if she had been her own daughter. 
Indeed, the little Angela won the love of eve- 
ry one who knew her: she was remarkable 
for her beauty, her intelligence, and still more 
for her goodness. Even at three or four years 
of age, she was as much admired for her little 
lady-like ways, as she was for an amiable dis- 
position, and her extreme desire to be useful. 
Madame Victoire always used to call her “* My 
beautiful and good.’’ Indeed, this princess 
was always uneasy when Angela was not with 
her: she delighted in her infant caresses; 
she loved to hear her prattle; and when she 
asked her questions, she was often as much 


surprised, as she was pleased, at the propriety 
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and good sense of her answers. Had not An- 
gela been an extraordinary child, she would 
have been utterly spoiled by her royal god- 
mother’s fondness; for she indulged her in 
every wish, and loaded her with dolls, and 
beautiful play things, and valuable jewels. 
Dolls were her favorite play-things; and her 
rich friends gave her so many, that she had a 
collection of all sizes and colors. Her play- 
room was kept in perfect order; every thing 
was as neat as a bee-hive. The dolls were all 
arranged according to their size, and dressed 
with the utmost gentility. Every thing they 
wore, was made by her own little industrious 
hands. She made their bonnets; and cut out 


their gowns and spensers, and knit their min- 
nikin stockings. Perhaps this was the reason 
she was afterwards so ingenious in making 


her own clothes. 

The play Angela liked best, was teaching 
school, with her dolls for scholars. She gave 
them names, which she thought suitable to 
the expression of their countenances; she ar- 
ranged them into classes, and gave them each 
a task to perform. Sometimes she praised 
them, and sometimes she scolded them; and 
often with a very serious, affectionate air, she 
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would talk to them about the importance of 
being good dolls, and minding every thing 
that was saidto them. She would read little 
stories to them, and ask them questions about 
what she had been reading; and then she 
would herself make such queer answers, that 
it was enough to make one smile to hear her. 
One of her dolls, which was very large, and 
stupid-looking, she used to call the Great Ig- 
noramus ; she always dressed her in a coarse 
calico gown, because she said she was a Very 
vulgar-looking doll, and all the fine dress in 
the world would never make a lady of her. 
She very often reasoned with her about being 
so stupid: ‘‘ Now, Ignoramus,’’ said she, 
“‘ you know you are not rich—and if you grow 
up without learning any thing, how do you 
suppose you can get a living in the world? If 
you don’t alter your conduct, you will just 
have to beg for your bread—that is what you 
will have to do, Miss Ignoramus.”’ 

Another doll she called the little Liar, an- 
other the Idler, another the Glutton, and so 
on. It was really amusing to hear her talk to 
them about these imaginary faults, and give 
them as good advice as if she had been a wise 
old lady. 

14 
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Madame Victorie said it was a real pleasure 
to give Angela presents; because she never 
allowed any thing to be lost, or injured, and 
was always so ready to share every thing with 
others. She was always happy when she 
could make others happy: when any of her 
companions seemed peculiarly pleased with 
what she gave them, she would laugh and 
jump, and joyfully exclaim, ‘‘ See, mamma, 
how glad I have made that little girl !” 

Do you wonder, my little readers, that every 
body loved so good a child as Angela? The 
Princess Victoire used to say, ‘‘ I indulge my 
god-daughter in every wish of her heart, be- 
cause she never wishes for any thing unrea- 
sonable, or improper.” 

One little circumstance will show how much 
influence this young person had over the prin- 
cess: Angela had a great passion for flowers ; 
she transplanted them from the fields into 
_ vases, and tended them with great care. One 
day she said, with a deep sigh, ‘‘ I should be 
a very happy girl, if I hada little garden. I 
would fill it with roses, and hyacinths, and 
carnations ; and every morning I ‘would make 
a bouquet for my dear mamma, and for my 
dear, good god-mother !” 
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Madame Victoire, having heard of this 
speech, bought a house and beautiful garden, 
a few months after, and gave it to Angela’s 
father. The little girl was affected even to 
tears, at this proof of kindness. The lan- 
guage she is said to have used, to express her 
gratitude, is very singular for a child ; espe- 
cially, as it is declared, that no older per- 
son put the idea into her head: embracing 
Madame Victoire eagerly, she exclaimed, 
* August princess! I wish I was as rich as 
the king—ihen would I build a temple to 
generosity, and your own statue should be 
placed in it.” 

As Angela grew older, she improved rapid- 
ly in mind and person; but she did not long 
enjoy the uncommon advantages, which for- 
tune had bestowed upon her. The troubles 
of the French Revolution came on; the royal 
family were all dispersed, or beheaded; An- 
gela’s parents were ruined in fortune, and 
their house and garden were destroyed by the 
mob. 

Angela, always ingenious, industrious, and 
remarkably discreet for her years, immediate- 
ly resolved to fit herself for an instructress, 
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that she might support her parents and little 
brother. The progress she made at school, 
surprised everybody. She very soon became 
perfect mistress of Geography, History, My- 
thology, and Mathematics. Her knowledge 
was not like that of many young ladies, who 
get the name of being very good scholars. 
She was very thorough; it was impossible to 
puzzle or disconcert her by any question con- 
cerning a subject she had studied; her an- 
swers were always full of intelligence and dis- 
crimination. Her quickness in Arithmetic 
was wonderful. (ne day, the teacher, mere- 
ly to try her skill, asked her, to how much 
five hundred and seventy-nine francs would 
amount, if multiplied by three hundred and 
eighty-seven; without pausing one instant, 
Angela replied, ‘‘ They would amount to two 
hundred twenty-four thousand, seventy-three 
francs. When asked how she would prove this, 
she answered with the same rapidity, what steps 
she should take, and what would be the re- 
sult. For drawing, she had a very decided 
talent; her pictures were so peculiar for 
gracefulness and beauty, that several of them 
were thought worthy of being engravea by the 
first artists. 
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With all her great gifts of mind and person, 
she was perfectly unassuming and modest. 
When her young: companions expressed their 
wonder how she could improve so fast, in 
every thing, she answered, with great sweet- 
ness, ‘‘ If my memory is naturally better than 
yours, I do not deserve so much credit for 
what I learn ; for I do not work so hard.” 

Before Angela was thirteen years old, the 
teacher often trusted her with the entire man- 
agement of the school, when he was obliged to 
be absent for a short time ; and the most per- 


fect order was always observed by her pupils. 
There was a gentle dignity in her manners, 
that made them respect her; and she was al- 
ways so cheerful and affectionate, that every 
one of them loved her, and was anxious to do 


as she wished. 

One means by which Angela accomplished 
so much, was a very regular distribution of 
time. 

The following rules were found in her me- 
morandum book. 

“‘] rise at six in the morning; and devote 
half an hour to washing, dressing, and saying 
my prayers. 


At half past six, I breakfast. 
| 4* 
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From that time until seven, I practise on 
my piano. 

From seven to eight, I learn a difficult verb. 

From that time, until half past nine, I study 
mythology and ancient history. 

Every Wednesday, from nine to eleven, I 
study geography and modern history ; on other 
days, at those hours, I attend to mathematics. 

At noon, I teach my little brother his les- 
son; and spend two hours at my needle. 

At two o’clock I dine; from that time till 
four, I practise on my piano; excepting on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, when I spend the 
time at my drawing lessons. 

From four to half past six, I walk, or play 
with my brother, or do whatever I choose. 

In the evening, I read or sew, until the 
clock strikes nine; when I say my prayers, 
and go to bed.” 

By this early rest, early rising, and regular 
hours, a great many advantages were com- 
bined. Health, good looks, and good spirits, 
were preserved ; and as every thing had its 
proper time, nothing was neglected, and An- 
gela was never in a hurry. 

The skill she had shown in making dresses 
for her dolls, when she was a very little girl, 
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proved of great use when she became older : 
she made almost all her own dresses, as well 
as those of her mother. She had not time to 
do all the mending in the family: but every 
Saturday she carefully examined all the clothes 
that were to be given out in the course of the 
next week ; and if she found the smallest 
rent neglected, she would say to the chamber- 
maid, ‘‘ You must attend to these things in 
season: surely small holes are much easier to 
mend than large ones; and clothes properly 
taken care of, wear twice aslong.” 

In other departments of house-keeping, An- 
gela was equally active and judicious; and 
yet with all her employments and all her stu- 
dies, she found a great deal of time to em- 
broider, and work lace, in order to assist her 
impoverished parents in paying for her school- 
ing. 

In a word, Angela had all the gaiety. and 
innocence of a child, with all the energy and 
prudence of a woman. Thus amiable and ele- 
gant, accomplished and useful, no wonder she 
was extremely beloved! Her parents looked 
upon her as their chief support, treasure, and 
consolation; and the little brother, with 
whose education she had taken so much pains, 
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almost idolized her. It was to her affection 
for this darling brother, that Angela owed her 
early death. When she was fifteen years old, 
she was enabled to place him at a gooe school, 
where his expenses were paid from the pro- 


ceeds of her own unwearied industry. When 
he came home for the holidays, he was in fine 
health and spirits, very eager for the arrival 
of one of his school-mates, whom he was 
positively sure Angela would like; and with 
whom he had promised to take an excursion 
on horseback. The day for his arrival came, 
and the eager little fellow ran out to meet him, 
the moment he came in sight. Angela, who 
always took a keen interest in what pleased 
this beloved brother, ran to the door likewise. 
Her brother sprang forward to seize his 
friend by the hand, and at that moment, the 
horse, taking some sudden fright, reared on 
his hind legs, and threw his rider. Angela’s 
brother attempted to save him, but was thrown 
down in the struggle ; and both were tram- 
pled under the feet of the furious and power- 
ful animal. 

Angela, believing he was killed, uttered a 
shrill scream, and fel! senseless on the ground. 
Her brother recovered from the bruises he had 
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received ; but Angela never recovered from 
the effects of her fright. Her health failed 
her from that day. She tried to conceal her 
weakness, and to go on with all her usual 
occupations; but her weary fingers would 
often leave a favorite picture half finished, 
and her aching head was often reclined on 
her untouched piano. 

Every thing that medicine and tenderness 
could do, was done by her distressed mother ; 
but all was in vain; she grew paler and weak- 
er every day. At last, she was not able to 
leave her bed. During her illness her pa- 
tience and sweetness of temper never forsook 
her. She made no complaint ; but even tried 
to conceal what she suffered, lest it should 
give pain to her mother: she would often look 
up tenderly in her parent’s face, and say, 
“Ah, dearest mother, how much trouble I 
give you ; you are too good to me.’”* 


Geen 


*The meekness, patience, and sweet resignation, at- 
tributed to Angela, strongly remind us of the late illness 
of Garafilia, the little Greek girl, whose story interested 
the readers of the Miscellany so much, a long time ago. 
Garafilia, like Angela, was remarkable for a willingness 
to sacrifice every thing to the happiness of others. She 
never asked what would be the most pleasant for herself, 
but what would be most pleasant to her friends. Though 
she came here a stranger, far from her mother and her 
own beautiful land, she was always contented, and cheer- 
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The physician, anxious to give her family 
what consolation he could, said if her appetite 
could be restored, he thought she might do 
well. Angela heard this, and she saw that 
her mother’s face brightened with hope. In 
her own mind, she felt certain she was dying ; 
but she was anxious to make her mother hap- 
py ; and when food was brought her, she tried 
to eat eagerly, as if she lovedit. Finding that 
sickness was coming over her, and that she 
could keep up her well-meant delusion no 
longer, she turned round with a smile, and 
said, ‘‘My appetite is coming back, dear 
mother; but I must not eat as much as I 
want, for fear it will hurt me. Let me give 
the rest to Sultana, my poor little dog that 
night and day lies upon my feet.” 

These symptoms quieted for a while, the 
anxiety of her parents; but in a few days, 


ful. Her uniform docility, and winning gentleness of 
manner, won all hearts. During her illness, she never 
complained ; she never even asked to be moved, lest her 
nurse sheuld think she was suffering. When her anxious 
friends performed any little service for her, she would 
smile and say, “I thank you. You do too much for me. 
Do not take so much trouble for me.” 

This sweetness of disposition made her extremely be- 
loved ; and when the little Greek girl sunk to her eternal 
sleep, she was laid in her American grave with as bitter 
tears, as were ever wrung from the hearts of mothers and 
sisters. 
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Angela felt that the hand of death was upon 
her; and fearful as she was of giving pain, 
she could not bear to go out of the world with- 
out bidding her mother farewell. At mid- 
night, she called her to her bedside, and put- 
ting her cold hand within her parent’s, she 
said, ‘I am going, dear mother; but take 
comfort. God calls me to himself. I am go- 
ing to pray to him, that He will preserve you 
for the sake of my good father, and my poor 
little brother.” 

Nothing could be more interesting than 
the death-bed of this lovely girl. Her glossy 
brown hair, confined in long braids, lay over 
her shoulders; her face, naturally very fair, 
had become so transparent during her illness, 
that the pure blue veins were distinctly seen ; 
a bright red spot burned on either cheek ; her 
eyes were lighted up with a holy, bright ex- 
pression ; and a sweet smile rested on her lips, 
meek and loving, as if she were already an an- 
gel. It was the goodness of her soul, that 
thus shone forth in her dying hour—she look- 
ed like an angel, because her conscience was. 
pure, and her heart full of love to God and 
man. Her weeping mother contimued hold- 
ing her hand, and kneeling by her bedside, 
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in prayer, watched her countenance, till with 
a gentle sigh, she closed her eyes, and fell 
asleep. It was not till an hour afterward, 
they could believe she had died in breathing 
that sigh. The tear that had trembled in her 
eye when she last spoke of her brother, still 
lingered on the long lashes, and her mother 
wiped it away when she prepared her for the 
coffin. 
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When first the marriage knot was tied 
Between my wife and me, 

My age exceeded hers as much 

As three times three does three. 


But when we man and wife had been, 
For ten, and half ten years, 

Her age approached as near to mine, 
As eight is to sixteen. 


How old were they when married ? 
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A Dinner Table spread with Enigmas. 


A defence and a 
fruit. 


A fop, and a wild 
beast. 


A celebrated Phi- 
losopher. 


A winged naviga- 
tor. 


A game, and a 
fruit. 


The ornamental 
part of the 
head, 


A heavy smoothing 
iron. 


A favorite with 
tailors. 


Things of no con- 

sequence, and in- 

struments of pun- 
ishment. 


A cooking vessel, 
and eight ciphers. 


A country in the 
south of Europe. 


A sign of the Zo- 
diac. 


A domestic fowl 
and wild fruit. 


What spiders do, 
and long life. 


What does much 
mischief. 


A hare,and arocky 
pathway. 


Running streams, 
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CONCHOLOGY. 
UNIVALVES. 

Genus 18th, is called Argonauta; English 
name, Paper Sailor, or Paper Nautilus. The 
name of Argonauta is given in commemora- 
tion of the ancient sailors employed in the Ar- 
gonautic expedition in search of the Golden 
Fleece. The shell is univalve, spiral, invo- 
lute, and membraneous, with a single cham- 
ber; the aperture cordate; heart-shaped. 
The art of navigation, is supposed to have 
owed its origin to this expert little sailor. The 
Argonauta raises himself to the surface of the 
sea, when he wishes, by throwing out a quan- 
tity of water; thus making his vessel lighter ; 
when floating in a calm, he can throw out two 
or more arms, to serve as oars; if a breeze 
spring up, there is a fine membrane belonging 
to him, which he can spread on two extended 
limbs, and steering with his other arms, he 
can scud before the wind, to the admiration of 
beholders. The commander of an East In- 
diaman, might say to this curious little crea- 
ture, 


** Thou little wanderer of the wave, 

Thy fragile bark the whelming storm shall brave, 
When our proud ship no longer we can save, 
And all is lost.” 
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The Argonauta, on the approach of danger, 
suddenly takes in his sail, and draws in a 
quantity of water ; the weight of which, sinks 
him to the bottom of the sea. His sagacity 
renders it almost impossible to take him in the 
act of sailing. He is usually fished up on 
rocky shores. One species is very rare, and 
very beautiful; called Argonauta Vitreus, 
from its resemblance to glass. It is said, there 
are but few specimens in Europe ; and these 
are valued very highly. 

The animal inhabiting this curious shell, is 
without a name. 

The number of Species, 11. 

Genus 19th, called Nautilus ; English name 
Sailor. The shell is univalve, divided into 
several chambers. The partitions of these 
chambers, are perforated, and connected with 
each other by a pipe, called a siphunculus, 
which is thin and testaceous, (shelly) and 
lined with a membrane of the animal. Many 
natural characteristics are common both to the 
Argonauta and the Nautilus; but they are 
separated distinctly, by one being concamer- 
ate, that is, arched over, the other not so. 
The Nautilus can float upon the surface of 
the sea; but he is generally found, bearing 
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his boat upon his back. The species vary in 
size and shape; most of them are minute. 
The Nautilus Pompilius (see the engraving, 
Genus 19th) is from five to eight inches in di- 
ameter. The inhabitants of the East, make 
drinking-cups of it. Its beauty and wonder- 
ful construction, are equally admired. The 
animal which inhabits this pearly palace, is 
unknown. The number of Species, 58. 
Genus 20th. Called Conus; in English, 
Cone Shell. This shell is univalve, convo- 
lute, twisted upon itself, and turbinated ; 
which means, that the belly of the fish is 
swelling, or tumid. The spire is small; the 
aperture is wide, longitudinal, linear, tooth- 
less, and entire at the base. This Genus is 
of great beauty. The shells are usually cov- 
ered with an epidermis, or rough skin; when 
this is removed, it bears the most brilliant po- 
lish. Glowing colors are spread over some of 
the finer species in a great variety of figures. 
The animal is the Linnax. The number of 
Species, 155. . 
Genus 2Ist. Cypre; English name, Gow- 
ry, or Cowry. Shell is univalve, involute, or 
rolled in; nearly ovate, or egg-shaped, obtuse 
and smooth. ‘The aperture is effuse at both 
15* 
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ends, linear, and toothed on both sides, ex- 
tending through the whole length of the 
shell. 

The following are the subdivisions : 

The spire not quite concealed. 

Obtuse, and the spire quite concealed. 

Umbilicated. 

With the margin thickened. 

This genus has a beautiful polish, in its na- 
tive state. The Limax inhabiting the Cyprea 
is said to have the power of quitting the shell 
when he chooses ; and of making a new one, 
more suited to his size. When he grows too 
large for his house, he squeezes himself 
through the narrow opening, and abandons it. 
His body is then unprotected upon the ocean, 
until a new testaceous covering is prepared 
for him, by secretions in his body, which na- 
ture has provided for that purpose. The Cy- 
pre live deeply buried in the sand, from 
whence they crawl forth to the rocks, at the 
full of the moon. Linnzus says, that in the 
Maldives, the Cypree Monesta are fished up 
by the negro women, three days before, or af- 
ter, the full of the moon, and sent into Bengal, 
Siam, and other countries, to be used as 
money. It is said, that as much as one hun- 
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dred tons of them are sent annually to Guinea 
alone. These shells being quite small, it 
must take an immense quantity to weigh even 
one ton; yet one hundred tons are sent to 
Guinea every year; quite as many to Bengal, 
Siam, and other countries; and the whole 
amount taken, is probably very trifling, com- 
pared with the vast multitudes never seen by 
men; and all these myriads, seen and: unseen, 
do but compose one species of a Genus, which 
contains 68 species ; and the whole Genus it- 
self is but the 3rd order of Vermes ; and 
Vermes compose only the 6th Class of the 
great Animal Kingdom. What an idea this 
gives us of the immensity of God’s works! 
The animal that inhabits this shell is called 
Limax. The number of Species, 68. 

Genus 22d is Bulla; English name, Dipper. 
The shell is univalve, unarmed, and convo- 
lute, or rolled in. ‘The aperture is somewhat 
contracted, oblong, longitudinal, and very en- 
tire at the base; oblique and smooth. The 
most striking characteristic of Bulla is, its in- 
flated, egg-shaped body, The name Bulla, 
which signifies a Bubble, is very appropriate. 
Many of them are river shells. The marine 
species are usually embedded an inch or two 
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below the surface of the sand. The animal 
is the Limax. The number of Species, 61. 

Genus 23rd, is called Voluta ; the English 
name Rhomb shell, or Cylinder. This shell 
is univalve, and spiral. ‘The aperture is with- 
out a beak, somewhat effuse. The pillar is 
plaited, without either lip or umbilicus. The 
subdivisions are: 

With the aperture entire. 

Sub-cylindrical, and emarginate. 

Ovate, effuse, and emarginate. 

Fusiform, spindle-shaped. 


Ventricose, and the spire at the lip papillary. 
The animal is the Limax. The number of 


Species, 186. } oe ae 8 


HABITS OF SHELL-FISHES. 

The following account of the characteristics 
of the animals which inhabit shells, we received 
lately from one of our most valued correspond- 
ents. We put it in entire, believing it will 
be very interesting to our readers, although it 
contains slight repetitions of facts stated in 
preceding numbers. 
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The Pholas, which derives its name from a 
Greek word signifying something hidden, has 
a pliant proboscis, by which it has the power 
of opening itself an entrance into wood and 
stone, and securing when it chooses, a safe and 
secret abode. Though its motions are slow, 
yet by perseverance, it perforates the hardest 
substances. It possesses also the property of 
phosphorescence ; and a single one, will ren- 
der seven ounces of milk so beautifully lu- 
minous, that surrounding objects are rendered 
visible by its light. The Lepas, or Sea 
Acorn, adheres to rocks, or stones, and some- 
times to marine animals. When troubled by 
a boisterous sea, it closes its shell by a little 
door, formed of separate valves. In fine 
weather, this door is thrown open, and a 
curled, feathery tube, thrust through the oper- 
ing, by which it procures its food. The Chi- 
ton, or the Coat of Mail, has a shell composed 
of eight pieces, and so united by a cartilage, 
that it can roll itself into a ball, like the por- 
cupine, at the approach of danger. It is often 
found creeping on the rocks, or attaching it- 
self to wreaths of sea-weed, resembling, 
when at rest, a pebble perforated by the 
waves. 
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The Ostrea Imbricata, or the imbricated 
oyster, possesses the faculty of leaping to a 
considerable distance. When darting through 
the billows, their sparkling and glowing col- 
ors have sometimes procured them the appel- 
lation of “‘ butterflies of the Ocean.” Little 
fleets of them are seen sailing upon the sur- 
face of a calm sea, with a part of their shells 
erected to catch the breeze ; until, at the ri- 
sing of a sudden blast, the pigmy vessels dis- 
appear. 

Scallop shells have the power of locomotion. 
When they find themselves so far from their 
native element as to be deserted by the tide, 
they open their valves as wide as_ possible, 
and then closing them with a sudden jerk, 
obtain an impulse by which they throw them- 
selves four or five inches, and by repeating 
this process, arrive again at their home. 

The Ostrea Arborea, or Tree Oyster, is 
found attached to shrubs and roots, which ex- 
tend into the waters of sheltered bays, har- 
bors, or rivers. In tropical regions, they of- 
ten present a beautifully variegated mixture 
of vivid colors, and when a bough thus loaded 
is washed for the table, it is frequently found 
too heavy for a man to carry. The common 
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Oyster or Ostrea edulis, has the power of eject- 
ing sea water from its shell, with sufficient 
force to repel the approach of any ordinary 
foe. The Solen, or Razor Sheath, is furnish- 
ed with an apparatus for digging, and exca- 
vates in the soft sand, a pit of two feet in 
depth, into which it descends at pleasure. 
Many of the muscles have the means of pro- 
gressive motion; of fastening themselves to 
other substances, with threads like those of 
the silk-worm, and of sporting upon the sur- 
face of the billows. ‘Two classes of these My- 
tile, viz. the Burrowing and Rugged Muscles, 
possess the faculty of boring into coral and 
calcareous rocks, to elude the vigilance of their 
pursuers ; and to these houses of refuge they 
adhere so tenaciously, that it is impossible to 
dislodge them, without breaking the sur- 
rounding substance. The Chama Gigas, or 
Giant Clam, is the largest shell in the order 
of testacea. Linneus speaks of one weigh- 
ing 498 lbs. whose inhabitant furnished food 
for a day to 120 men, and the violent closing 
of whose valves could snap a cable in sunder. 
Among the manuscripts of the late Sir Joseph 
Banks, mention is made of one of this species 
brought from the island of Sumatra, whose 
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weight was 507 lbs. A shell of this kind, 
which was presented by the Venetians, to 
Francis the First of France, is still used as a 
baptismal font, in the church of St. Sulpice, 
in Paris. 

The Pinne, or Sea King, from their facul- 
ty of producing fine silken threads, are some- 
times called Ocean’s silk worms. They fasten 
themselves strongly to rocks by a thick tuft 
of these threads, which is broken off and sold 
to manufacturers. The Sicilian women wash 
this in soap and water, dry it in the shade, 
card it, and fabricate it into various articles 
of apparel, such as stockings, gloves, caps and 
vests. T’hey are rendered a beautiful yellow 
brown, like the burnished gold on the back of 
the splendid beetle, by steeping them in 
Jemon juice, and afterwards pressing with a 
warm iron. A manufactory of fabricks of 
this kind, is established at Palermo, in Sicily. 
The industrious inhabitant of the Pinna, is 
blind, and defenceless in its character, and 
continually annoyed by the Sessia, or Cuttle 
Fish, which is its mortal foe. But a small, 
quick-sighted crab, is its companion and pro- 
tector, lodges in its shell, and gives notice of 
the motions of its foe. When the Pinna has 
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need of food, it sends out its faithful purveyor, 
who returns loaded with provision, and ma- 
king a slight noise at the door of the shell, is 
admitted, and shares the banquet with his 
blind friend. This curious fact did not es- 
cape the ancients. Aristotle mentions that 
the Pinna kept a watchful guard, which also 
officiated as caterer; and Pliny speaks of it as 
constantly attended by such a companion. 
The shell of some species of the Nautilus 
is divided into forty or more cells, which open 
into each other by a perforation in the parti- 
tions. The animal resides in the largest 
chamber, and keeps up a communication with 
the others at pleasure. Fleets of these are 
seen in fine weather, steering their course on 
the mighty ocean, with sails expanded to the 
breeze, and something resembling oars to aid 
in propelling the wonderful and fragile bark. 
The art of navigation is said to have owed its 
origin to the management of this instinctive 
sailor, and likewise that of the Argonauta, 
who though furnished with but one apartment, 
guides his mimic vessel with similar dexterity. 
Several species of the Helix, or Snail, seal up 
the mouth of their shells at the approach of 
winter, and remove the shield when the ge- 
16 
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nial spring returns. ‘The Caracol Soldata, 
or Soldier Snail, is destitute of a shell, and 
ranges about until he finds some empty one, 
of which he takes possession. He may be 
seen with his head and claws, which resem- 
ble those of a crab, protruding from his bor- 
rowed citadel, and inflicting severe and some- 
times deadly blows on those who approach 
too near. When grown too large for his 
dwelling, he issues forth in quest of another, 
and perhaps wounds some defenceless shell- 
fish, who may happen to inhabit a more com- 
modious mansion, and appropriates it without 
scruple to his own use. Similar to the habits 
of the Soldier Snail, are those of the Hermit 
Crab, who provides himself with a house, by 
cunning or plunder. 

The Conus Cedonulli is a shell deserving its 
remarkable name. Cedonulli means ‘to yield 
to nothing,’’—and this shell is indeed of un- 
rivalled beauty. It is about two inches long, 


and half as broad ; there are many varieties of 
it, all rare and elegant ; particularly that mark- 
ed yellow, with four bands, of which the low- 
er and middle ones are marbled with white, 
and the others marked with transverse rows 
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of beads, like spots. One specimen now in 
Paris has been valued at 300 guineas. 

Voluta Pyrum, so called, from its being 
Pear shaped, is 5 inches long, and half as 
broad. Itis very heavy, smooth, and of an 
uniform white color. Reversed shells of this 
species are held sacred in China; they are 
kept in Pagodas by the Priests, and are used 
like a cup to hold medicine for the sick, and to 
contain the holy oil to anoint the Emperors at 
their coronations. 

It would give me great pleasure, my young 
friends, did my limits permit, to add the pecu- 
liarities of other minute inhabitants of the 
mighty deep. Yet inthe few instances which 
Iam at present able to present you, we can 
perceive the exercise of infinite goodness in 
the instinct that protects, nourishes, and ren- 
ders interesting to man, the frail and beauti- 
ful tenants of the world of waters, and are in- 
duced to exclaim with the Psalmist, ‘‘O Lord, 
how manifold are thy works,—-in wisdom hast 
thou made them all: the earth is full of thy 
riches, and so is this great and wide sea.” 

Hartford. L. M. 6. 


ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. 

The third No. of the Library of Entertain- 
ing Knowledge has been just published by 
Wells & Lilly. We know of no books for a 
family library likely to convey so much, and 
such useful information. The present volume 
relates entirely to trees. It gives an interest- 
ing anecdote of the origin of Weeping Wil- 
lowsin England. This tree is a native of the 
Levant. It loves water, and nothing can be 
more graceful than its beautiful branches 
drooping over a stream. 
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Pope, the celebrated English poet, received 
a present of figs from Turkey; a few willow 
twigs were placed in the basket to keep the 
fruit clean; one of these twigs had put forth 
a shoot, probably occasioned by the dampness 
of the figs. Pope planted this twig in his gar- 
den, and it soon became a fine tree. From 
which, all the stock of weeping willows in 
England have sprung. This tree was cut 
down a few years ago. 


The Laburnum. 
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The Laburnum is an ornamental shrub, 
which is deservedly a great favorite with the 
little English girls; when it is in bloom, its 
numerous and long branches give their gardens 
a very showy appearance ; but the hares and 
rabbits are so fond of gnawing the bark, that 
the little gardeners are sadly troubled by them. 

The Romans reckoned the laburnum almost 
as valuable as ebony. It takes a fine polish, 
and is durable. In England it is used for the 
handles of knives, and other small ornamental 
work. 


Here is a picture of the Cedar of Lebanon, 


jn the Royal Garden at Chelsea. 
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LINES TO A VERY YOUNG PERSONAGE. 


With the quill of a dove, 

I will write to thee, love— 

Will you to my billet give ear ? 

I have little to tell, 

But that we’re all well, 

And hope you’re the same, baby dear. 


If you will come and see me, 

We will ne’er disagree ; 

And I'll show you my chickens and kitty— 
They are lively and gay, 

‘Through the whole of the day, 

And I think they are wond’rous witty. 


Three years have gone by, 

Since a baby was I, 

Like you, in the arms of my mother : 

My eyes were as blue, 

And my skin as fair, too; 

There were many who loved their new brother. 


But years and the sun 
Their work have begun, 
To make me more wise and less fair— 


I shall love you, I know, 
When older you grow, 
And will lead you to school with groat care. 
NM. M. &. 
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LITTLE JANE. 
I once heard a little girl, about four years 
| old, say, that she did wish there could be some 
) stories for her in the Miscellany, so that she 
might read them to her father; while he was 
shaving, in the morning. All the Miscellany 
| stories, she said, were for sister Mary, or 
| brother Henry. By this she meant, that they 
» were all such as she was too young to read, 
: or understand. I dare say, some other chil- 
' dren of her age, have made the same com- 
_ plaint; and now, I am determined they shall 
‘have a story written on purpose for them. 
} What shall it be about ?—~a little girl—Yes, I 
) thought so; and what sort of a little girl? A 
»good girl—I hear you all say—I know 
you do not like to hear about naughty chil- 
‘dren. Jane Somers, wasa good deal like 
'what I suspect most of you are; sometimes 
good, and sometimes naughty. When she was 
a baby, in her mother’s arms, she was very 
sweet and good-natured indeed ; and if you 
could have seen how her father and mother 
‘fondled and caressed her, you would have 
_said, “I don’t believe Jane will ever love to 
eat sugar-plums better than her father and 
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mother like to kiss her.””» When her father 
came in from the office, at noon, or at night, 
he always called immediately for Jane; and 
the moment she saw him, she would crow, 
clap her hands, and then hold them out to- 
wards him, and spring as if she would jump 
into his arms: and when he went away, she 
would cry sometimes. ‘There was a big clock 
in the hall, and when she was still very little, 
she observed that her father usually came in, 
just after itstruck one. Every day, therefore, 
the moment that she heard it, she would pull 
hold of her mother’s frock, (for she could not 
speak yet,) and continue to pull, until her 
mother had placed her up in a chair, by the 
window, where she could watch for him. 
Sometimes her father drew her out in her 
nice little willow waggon; and she looked so 
bright and sweet, that all the children she met, 
would stop and speak to her; and perhaps 
give her flowers and fruit ; so that she would 
sometimes come home with her lap quite full. 
But if her father told her not to touch, she 
would not meddle with them, at all; for, 
though so very young, she had learned to 
mind. When she reached home again, she 
would give the fruit all to her mother, and 
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be content with whatever portion she allowed 
her. 

It was not long, however, before she learn- 
ed to talk, and to climb, too. One evening, 
she was sitting with her mother in the parlor, 
and the door being open, she strayed out into 
the hall. Her mother did not call her back ; 
because she thought that Jane would not care 
to stay very long in the dark, and would re- 
turn of her own accord. By and by, Jane 
made alittle noise, as if she was in some 
trouble ; and her mother called out, ‘‘Come 
Jane ;’’ but Jane, instead of coming, only re- 
peated the little half cry, which she had utter- 
ed before. Her mother thought she might 
come by herself, if she chose ; and she continu- 
ed to sit quietly, until Jane cried out, in her soft- 
est, sweetest tone, ‘‘ Please mamma;” and 
then her mother ran fast as she could—and 
where do you think she found Jane? Why, 
at the top of the stairs! and a very long stair- 
case it was, too, which she had climbed, for 
the first time in her life, in the dark; and 
when she found her mother did not come for 
her, she thought it was because she did not 
say, ‘‘ Please mamma,”’ as she had been 
taught to do, whenever she wanted any thing 
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—though at that time, those were almost the 
only words she had learned to pronounce. 
The first serious trouble that little Jane ever 
had, was in learning to go to sleep alone in 
her bed. Little babies, you know, cannot un- 
dress themselves and put themselves to bed ; 
but their mother, or their nurse, does it for 
them; and then stays by them until they get 
fast asleep, for fear that they should fall out 
of bed. But by and by, when they get old 
enough to know that they must take care not 
to fall, then they are taught to go to sleep by 
themselves. When Jane’s mother first told 
her that she must do this, Jane thought it very 
strange, I dare say ; and perhaps, even cruel: 
for she was not old enough to know the rea- 
son. Her lip quivered, and she felt very bad, 
when her mother kissed her for good night; 
and when the door closed, and she was left 
alone, she began to cry, and cried a good deal ; 
but she seemed to think it was not right to do 
so; for I could hear her say, ‘‘ Jenny naughty 
girl ;” and then cry still louder, as if that was 
the worst of all. The next night, she did not 
cry so much; and very soon, she did not 
mind going to bed, any more than when some 
one staid with her. If she had had a foolish 
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mother, who minded her erying more than 
any thing else, I suppose she would have in- 
dulged her; and then little Jane would have 
been treated like a baby, until she had grown 
up a big girl; and besides that, if she had 
found that she could once gain her point by 
crying, she would have been apt to cry a great 
deal, and would have made herself very disa- 
greeable, and her friends very uncomfortable. 

Jane liked very much to have her mother 
read little stories and poems to her; and some- 
times she would repeat parts of them. Once, 
when she cried because her mother was wash- 


ing her, she suddenly stopped, and said, ‘What, 
cry to be washed, and, not love to be clean ;’ 
and another time, when she was trying to open 
a closet door, that had been shut very tight, 
she repeated the lines 


«* So thumb and finger went to work, 
To move the stubborn lid,’”— 


which, I dare say, you remember, are in the 
little poem about ‘‘ Meddiesome Matty.” 

I told you that Jane was a very good little 
girl to mind ; and so she was, generally ; but 
sometimes children are seized with a strange 
fancy for having their own way, even about 
the merest trifles; and little Jane took it into 

17 
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her head, one day, that she would not shut a 
door, as her father had asked her to do—so 
she refused, until her father became very an- 
gry ; and then she was frightened, and shut the 
door very quickly; but still, she could not 
bear to think that she had ‘ given up,’’—-and 
so she instantly said, “’Tisn’t shut.”” Then 
her father laughed, because she was so fool- 
ish ; and pretty soon, little Jane laughed too ; 
and I don’t think that, after that, she ever re- 
fused to mind her father. 

One day, Jane was standing at the back 
windows of her mother’s bed-room, which 
opened on a piazza, and she saw two little 


lambs there, who cried bah ! bah! most pite- 
ously. She asked her mother what ailed them, 
and her mother told her, that as they were in 
the meadow, frisking and playing about the 
old sheep, their mother, a naughty dog came 
up and killed her: and now the little lambs 


had nobody to take care of them. 

Jane felt so sorry for them, that she began 
to cry; but her mother quieted her, by saying, 
that she should take care of the lambs. Jen- 
ny was rather sad, however, for some time. 
In the afternoon, she went to ride in the 
chaise, seated between her father and mother: 
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but instead of chattering all the time, as she 
was apt to do, like a little magpie, she was 
very silent all the way; though every now 
and then, she put up her lips to kiss her father 
and mother, and seemed even more affection- 
ate than usual. Her mother wondered what 
she could be thinking about, that made her so 
silent ; but at last, after they had rode several 
miles, and had got zlmost home again, Jane 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Poor little lambs.” Then her 
mother knew that she had been thinking, all 
the while, about the lambs, that hadn’t any 
mother; and this it was, which made her 
cling so closely to her own dear parents, and 
kiss them so much. When they got home, 
her mother took her into the kitchen; and there 
were the little lambs in a basket, which had 
wool in the bottom, to make a soft bed for 
them; and they seemed very comfortable ; and 
when they were fed with milk, they relished 
their supper. ‘Thus they were taken care of, 
every day, and grew nicely, and little Jane 
was very fond of them. They were called 
Minna and Brenda; and when they got a little 
older, Jane had many a good frolic with them. 
They would come instantly, at her call, and 
many a good race she had with them, from 
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one end to the other, of her father’s long 
yard. By and by, the lambs grew into big 
sheep; and Jane felt very sorry for this, as she 
preferred that they should always remain 
lambs; but her mother told her, that now they 
should have a great deal of wool from them, 
to make flannel for her petticoats, and yarn 
for her stockings; and then she was satisfied 
to have Minna and Brenda go and keep with 
the flock. Her father promised her a new 
pet; but what that was, I will not tell you, 
until I write again. She did not forget her 
old favorites; nor did they forget her. Her 
father, now and then, took her with him to the 
barn, where the flock was kept, when the cold 
weather came; and they always knew her in- 
stantly, and came fawning about her, as if 
they would say, ‘‘ How do’e do? We’re glad 


to see you.” 
MATER. 
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A CHARADE, 


The soul dismay’d, shrinks to behold 

The whelming power my first displays ; 
No rest it knows—its mighty voice 

Fill’d the apostle with amaze. 


Rash and impetuous was he, 

When he prefer’d his bold request, 
Without the blessed faith to see 

His power, who spoke my first to rest. 


His fears were quell’d and faith was given— 
When to the Jew, at evening hour, 

My second came, with words of Heaven, 
And breath with life-restoring power. 


The glad disciple fear’d no more 
The terrors of my first to brave, 
That morn my second stood on shore, 
And thrice to him the mandate gave. 


Four sisters tho’ the same their truth, 
Tho’ joined, yet ne’er together seen, 
Still journey in eternal youth, 
Unlike their gifts, their dress or mein. _ 


Yet each alike assumes my name, 

Each treads her round with ceaseless sway, 
Compell’d to ne’er resign her reign, 

But onward press by night and day. 
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INDUSTRY AND IDLENESS. 


‘* My love,” said Mrs. Isbell to her daugh- 
ter Caroline, when she came in to dinner, 
** you have not mended the rent in your frock, 
which I desired you to do yesterday.” 

Caroline had disposed the folds of her dress 
so as to hide the rent as much as possible; 
and‘she hoped it would escape her mother’s 

servation ; when she found herself mista- 
jshe looked very red, and said, “Indeed, 
mites, I forgot it.” 

**'You have not mended the matter by your 
excuse, Caroline; for itis very wrong for you 
to forget, or neglect to do what I desire. You 
must go to your own room, my love ; I cannot 
have a ragged girl at the table.”’ 

._ This was perhaps, the hundredth time Caro- 
“Tine had been made to suffer for her indo- 
lence, and yet she had not leafned to get the 
better of it. And, now, instead of repairing 
her dress, as she should have done, when she 
reached her room, she threw herself ‘upon a 
seat by the window, and sat gazing idly about, 
till her sister Mary, a good-natured little girl, 
full of gaiety and life, came tripping in, with 
a plate in her hand. 
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‘*Here, Caroline,’ said she, “ mother has 
allowed me to bring you some dinner; and 
when you have eaten it, I hope you will take 
off this ugly frock, which has caused your 
disgrace, and mend it nicely, and then moth- 
er will be pleased with you again.” 

While Caroline was eating her dinner, Ma- 
ry looked up her needle, thread, scissors, and 
thimble, and placed them before her. ‘‘ Come 
Cary,” said she, playfully, “‘ here are all your 
tools; now let me help you take off this un- 
lucky dress, and set it to rights.”’ 

** Oh, Mary, how I wish I liked to work as 
well as you do; and then mother would not be 
displeased with me so often ; and I should not 
always have to stay at home, because my 
gloves, or stockings, or bonnet, or something 
else, is out of order.” 

*‘ And why don’t you love to work, dear 
Caroline. JI am sure, you can’t be happy, 
while you are idle.”’ 

“No, I can’t, to be sure,” said Caroline; 
“but I don’t know why it is, I never can set 
myself to work.” ! é 

“ Well, I will set you to work, then,” said 
Mary : and she quickly fitted a piece upon the 
hole, and then put the needle into her sister’s 
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hand. Caroline sighed, ‘‘ Oh! Mary, I wish 
you would do it for me.” 

*‘T would, my dear, with all my heart, if 
mother had not forbidden me. I think I re- 
member all she said, and I will repeat it to 
you, Caroline. ‘ You must not do your sister’s 
work for her any more, Mary. You have al- 
most spoilt her now, by your ill-judged kind- 
ness. She must be taught to depend less 
upon the assistance of others, and more upon 
herself.’ ”’ 

** Mother has forgotten that you are older 
than Iam, Mary. I am sure she couldn’t 
have forbidden you to help me, if she had not.” 

Mary could not help laughing at Caroline’s 
sorrowful tone, as she spoke; but she did all 
she could to comfort her. 

‘Don’t you think ’tis pleasant to work, 
now,” said she, as she watched Caroline’s re- 
luctant fingers, while they slowly performed 
their task. ‘‘ How neatly you do it,—there, 
now, “tis done, and the unsightly hole is seen 
no more. Oh! never say again, you don’t 
love to work.” 

The next morning, Mr. Isbell invited his 
little daughters to walk with him. ‘ You may 
take your baskets, girls, if you please,” said 
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he; “‘ for we shall cross fields, where you will 
find abundance of strawberries and wild flow- 
ers.” Away they flew, to prepare themselves. 
Caroline had lost a string from her bonnet, the 
last time she went out ; and this morning, she 
had broken one of her shoe-strings. ‘‘ No 
matter,” said she to Mary, “‘I dare say I can 
manage to do without them.” She was mis- 
taken, however ; for she had hardly got into 
the street, when the shoe came down at the 
heel ; in stooping to pull it up, she forgot to 
hold on her bonnet as carefully as she had 
done ; away it blew, she ran after it, and her 


shoe come quite off; she could not stay to put 
it on, for her bonnet was travelling fast away 
from her. She snatched it up in her hand, 
therefore, and pursued her bonnet; just as 
she reached it, and was raising it from the 
ground, her father looked back to see what 
had become of her. 


‘* What does all this mean, Caroline,” he 
inquired, when he saw her piteous plight. 

*¢ My bonnet blew off sir,” answered she. + 

*‘ How come your bonnet to blow off, my 
dear? 

“ Because—because,—I could not tie it 
on.” 
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“And why could not you tie it on, my dear?” 
*“‘ Because—because,”’ Caroline began 
again. 

“‘ One because will do,” said her father. 

“Yes sir ; because I lost one of the strings, 
the other day.” 

*‘ And as usual, neglected to replace it. 
But what’s here ; do you wear your shoe upon 
your hand Caroline ?” 

** No sir,” answered Caroline, with tears of 
shame and vexation in her eyes; “ but the 
string broke this morning, and I forgot—lI 
mean I hadn’t time.” 

**No matter what you mean, Caroline; go 
home, and never come out with me again, with 
stringless bonnet and shoes.”’ 

Caroline walked slowly home, holding on 
her bonnet with one hand, and stopping every 
minute to put on her shoe with the other; 
while Mary went on with her father, to gather 
strawberries and flowers. 

A few days after, the two little girls were 
in their own room, Mary sewing diligently, 
and Caroline looking out at the window, her 
work lying on her lap. At last she rose, and 
tossing her work upon the table, said, “ I shall 
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not do any more on that tiresome patch-work, 
to-day.” 

‘But you know, Caroline,” expostulated 
Mary, ‘‘that mother said we must finish it 
this week; and we cannot, unless we are in- 
dustrious.”’ 

“Oh! ’tis only Wednesday ; there are three 
days to come yet.” 

*‘ Yes,” said Mary ; “ but if you do not do 
more than you have to-day, I am sure you will 
not finish your part. Besides, you know fa- 
ther promised to take us to ride on Saturday, 
and mother will not allow us to go, if our work 
is not done.” 

‘What a worry you are in, Mary; I dare 
say we shall get it done.”’ 

“But,” persisted Mary, “‘a dare say will 
not finish it, you know, Caroline.” 

Caroline was a good, or rather an easy-tem- 
pered child; but she did not like to be urged 
to work, and she said, a little impatiently, “I 
wish Mary, you would not tease me so. I 
shall not stay shut up in the house such a de- 
lightful day, because we have a little sewing 
todo. Come, you had better go and take one 
run in the garden with me.” 
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*¢T should like to take one run,”’ said Mary ; 
for I can work the better when I come back. 
But I am afraid, if you once go into the gar- 
den, you will not come in till night.” 

Caroline laughed at her sister’s nonsensical 
fears, as she called them; and away they ran, 
frisking and jumping about like little lambs. 
But Caroline soon grew tired of this violent 
exercise, and sat down to rest herself. 

“I will go in to my sewing; that will rest 
me quite as well as to sit down here,” said 
Mary. 

‘Oh! stay a few minutes longer, Mary,” 
said Caroline ; “I will go in soon.” 


Mary staid, but still Caroline was not ready. 
She continued to plead for a few minutes 
longer, and a few minutes longer, till at last, 
Mary got quite out of patience. 

**] cannot stay another minute, Caroline ; 
if you will not go in with me now, I shall go 
alone.” 


“Go if you will, then; I will come soon. 
But Caroline forgot her promise. Mary did 
not see her again till after sunset. 

“ ‘What in the world, have you been doing ?”’ 
asked Mary, when she made her appearance ; 
** you have not had even a book with you.” 
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Caroline colored deeply. ‘* Why, to tell 
the truth, I have been sauntering about in the 
garden, picking roses and pulling them to 
pieces.”’ 

‘‘ A most useful and profitable enjoyment, 
was it not, my daughter ?”’ said Mrs. Isbell. 
Caroline did not know that her mother was 
standing at the door, and she looked very 
much confused, when she heard her speak. 
* Don’t you think, my dear, continued Mrs. 
Isbell, “‘ you had better have been at work 
with Mary.” 

‘Yes, mother, I believe I had; but then 
the garden was so pleasant, I could not leave 
it.”’ 

‘You could not leave it,” Caroline. ‘I 
fear that is not strictly true.”” Caroline seem- 
ed much shocked at this. ‘‘I do not mean, 
my dear,’’ continued her mother, “ that you 
have been guilty of intentional falsehood ; but 
you do not consider the meaning of the words 
you use. Suppose you had heard, while 
stretched upon the grass, pulling your roses.to 
pieces, that some of your friends had sent you 
an elegant present, or that your favorite cous- 
in Emily, had come to visit you; could you 
have left the garden, and come to the house? 

18 
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“I think I could, Mother,’’ answered Caro- 
line, coloring again. 

“ft is plain then, you had the power to 
leave the garden, if you pleased; and the rea- 
son why you disliked to leave it, was, because 
you disliked to return to work.” 

“Well mother, I believe itis so. 1 know I 
am an idle girl; but, indeed, I cannot help it.” 

“Never say you cannot help it, till you 
have tried.”’ 

‘I have tried, often, and often, mother.”’ 

“‘ But not resolutely, nor perseveringly, my 
child.” 

Caroline sighed, “ Indeed, mother, perse- 
verance and resolution, form no part of my 
character.” 

*¢ But does not your character depend upon 
yourself, my dear? and cannot you rouse 
yourself to exertion, when you resolve upon it? 
You would find no difficnlty in preparing to go 
out in the carriage with me, to-morrow, would 
you ?” 

“‘ No, mother, but then I like to ride.” 

‘1 know you do, my dear. I have seen 
you bestirring yourself, all life and spirits, 
when preparing for,a ride, or a visit. So it 
seems, it is only the disagreeable things you 
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cannot do; whatever you like to do, you can 
do as willingly and actively as your sister. 
Perhaps when she was first taught to sew, she 
disliked to confine herself to it as much as you 
do ; but when she was convinced it was an 
art she must acquire, and practise, to make 
herself useful, she overcome her dislike ; and 
you, my dear, can do the same, if you will.” 

** But Mary does naturally like to work bet- 
ter than I do.” 

Mrs. Isbell smiled. ‘‘ That may possibly 
be true, my dear; but does it prove that you 
may, therefore, give yourself up to indolence, 
and become an useless, helpless being ; a bur- 
den to yourself and friends.”’ © 

“No indeed,” said Caroline, frightened at 
the picture her mother had drawn; “I am re- 
solved I will try to correct this fault.” 

“T trust you will, my love, not only correct 
this, but all your faults; and then you will be 
the pride and joy of your mother’s heart.” 

Caroline kissed her mother, with tears in 
hereyes. “‘Oh! mother, how good you are 
to me, after all the trouble I have made you. 
And how good Mary is, and how much she 
does for me, though I never do anything for 
her. I will for the future, try to be as good 
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and as useful as she is; and then every body 


will love me, and you will not be displeased 
with me any more.” 


Caroline kept this resolution as well as a lit- 
tle girl could keep it. - She watched over her- 
self carefully, and in time, quite conquered 
her propensity to indoience. And instead of 
being a source of grief to her mother, she be- 
came her comfort and delight. 

Stockbridge. 


HENRY’S Wis. 
Henry. 


Mother, how pleasant is the spring, 
When pretty birds are caroling, 

And flow’rs are springing every where, 
To please the eye, and scent the air. 


Hark! do you hear the wild bee’s hum,— 
Swiftly, swiftly, see him come ;— 

Now he bathes in the dew of the rose ;— 
Loaded with sweets, away he goes. 


Oh! mother, with what glad surprise, 
I mark’d his bright and tiny eyes, 
His honey-bili, his gauzy wings, 

And body bound with golden rings. 
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The birds too, welcome blooming spring, 

With cheerful notes and joyful wing ;— 

They rise, they sink, again they rise, 

I lose them in the soft blue skies. 

A litile bird, I’d like to be, 

To cleave the air so merrily ; 

Then, to those burning orbs on high, 

With rapid wing, I’m sure I’d fly. 
Mother. 


But reason is denied the birds, 

They cannot speak in gentle words, 
And tell each want, and woe, and joy, 
Like thee, my own beloved boy. 


Their careless song will soon be o’er, 

Their spirits die, to live no more ; 

But Henry, when this life is past, 

Awakes to one will ever last. 
Stockbridge. 


THE WASP, 

“*Pray aunt, look at this wasp, which I 
have just brushed from the window,” said El- 
len Sidney, a little girl eight years old, to her 
aunt, who resided in Boston, and was then 
making a visit to her mother ; “it is dead, 
quite dead ; so it cannot sting.” 
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“You do not seem to lament it much, EI- 
len,”’ said her aunt; ‘‘and I cannot blame 
you, for they are surely disagreeable crea- 


tures.” 
“ Oh yes,” returned Ellen ; “‘ and they ap- 
pear so malicious, I cannot bear them. I 


wonder what they were made for. Can you, 
aunt, tell me of any good they do?” 

Every thing that is made, is made for some 
use, my dear. [I cannot tell you exactly what 
good wasps do; but I can tell you some curi- 
ous things about them ; for instance, this little 
insect builds itself a house.” 

“Oh Aunt!” said Ellen, “is that true? 
And will you tell me how it is done, and what 
it is made of, and if it is like our houses 2”’ 

*€T will tell all I know about them, Ellen,” 
replied her aunt. ‘‘ Their houses are not like 
ours, nor of the same materials. They are 
composed of a sort of paper, which the wasp 
makes of vegetable substances, as soft wood, 
and some parts of leaves. The leaves of the 
cabbage, are excellent for this purpose. The 
wasp performs the labor of making it by its 
mouth; by that it chews the leaves, and ce- 
ments them together by a glutinous substance, 
contained in its mouth. So you find the wasp 
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‘i a 
was the first paper-maker ; and now shall I 
tell you how its house its made ?”’ 

‘<1 f you please, aunt,” said Ellen, “I should 
like to know. Have you ever seen one ?” 

‘‘ Yes, i have seen one, Ellen ;—the paper 
is of a light, delicate texture, very fine, and 
nice; the color is brown. The house is of a 
round form, divided into many apartments.” 

‘¢ How strange,” exclaimed Ellen, “ to talk 
of apartments in a wasp’s house !” 

‘‘T can give them no other name, however,” 
said her aunt. ‘‘ Some naturalists call them 
halls and pavilions, and say that the little strips 
of paper which connect the different parts to- 


gether, are paper pillars; and talk of the great 
street which runs round the whole house, 
The interior of the nest, is concealed by many 
envelopes. It requires some little patience to 


penetrate through its outer courts into its most 
hidden recesses, where the wasps live.” 

“* How large are the nests ?”? inquired El- 
len. 

“ They vary in size, because the imsects en- 
large them according to the number of inhab- 
itants. But the one I saw, was about an inch 
and a half long.” 

“J wish I had seen it too,”’ said Ellen 
How long will one nest last ?” 
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“¢ Two seasons, at least,” replied her aunt 
‘And in the month of October, the wasps 
bring out all their young ones, and kill them.’ 

“Oh how cruel!”’ interrupted Ellen. “I 
do not like the wasps !” 

“They are not very kind,” said her aunt ; 
“but most wasps are unable to live in winter ; 
so their young would only die a lingering 
death by the cold. Indeed, the swarms of full 
grown wasps which issue from the nest in 
the fall, are so diminished ere spring, that 
there are only enough to form a small colony, 
which seek out the old nest, repair its dama- 
ges, and settle themselves in it for the season. 
There is another part of their character you 
will dislike; aloveof plundering. They sub- 
sist only by robbery of the gardens and or- 
chards near them. And now I think I have 
told you enough of them.” 

“ Yes, aunt,” said Ellen; ‘‘and though I 
think them very curious, I do not like them 
quite so much as I do the usefu! little bee, 
which makes honey for us.” 

“Neither do I, my dear; and let it teach 
you, that talents will not gain our esteem, un- 
less they are employed in a useful manner. 

ee 


LINES. 


On @ little blind boy, who asked his sister if he should 
SEE in Heaven. 
Sister, you say the sun is bright,— 
His rays I cannot see ; 
And is this earth illumed with light ? 
*Tis sad and dark to me ? 


To you, the blooming flowers are fair ; 
Their brightness, I know not ; 

None of the brilliant tints they wear, 
Have ever reached my thought. 


You talk of valued friends you see, 
Of those who round me dwell ; 
Their kindly tones are dear to me, ° 


Their looks I cannot tell. 


You tell me of the mountain’s height; 
Of the wave on ocean’s breast ; 

Of stars that deck the quiet night, 
When the sun hath gone to rest. 


And I have often heard of Heaven— 
Its bliss and purity— 

Sister, shall vision there be given — 
There shall the blind one see ? 


If so, I will not mourn, that all 
Is darkness to my sight ; 

For God may soon my spirit call, 
To other worlds, more bright ! 
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THE MOTHER OF ZEBEDEE’S CHIL- 
DREN. 


The following remarks were suggested to the editor by 
a jud'cious friend, who takes great interest in religious in- 
struction. 


Among the beautiful pictures prepared for 
Infant Schools, and other Juvenile establish- 
ments, is one representing the mother of Ze- 
bedee’s children, kneeling before Jesus, with 
her two sons; who are represented as little 
boys. She is making her petition to her Lord, 
that one may sit on his right hand, and the 
other on his left, in his kingdom. When this 
picture is shown in our schools, the children 
are asked, ‘‘ What led this woman to make 
this request ?” 

They are taught to lift up their little voices 
and answer, “‘ Pride.” 

They are then led to compare this woman 
with the penitent Mary; and are asked which 
was the happiest. 

Ans. ** Mary.” 

«¢ ‘Whyaas she the happiest ?” 

Ans. ‘‘ Because she was humble.” 

“Was the mother of Zebedee’s children 


happy ?” 
Ans. “No.” 
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“Why was she not happy ?” 

Ans. *‘ Because she was proud.” 

On examining the Holy Scriptures, we de- 
tected an error in this picture. James and 
John were Zebedee’s sons: at the time 
they were called, they must have been men; 
whereas, the picture represents them as chil- 
dren. The history of their mother leads us 
to doubt, likewise, whether there is justice in 
describing her in the manner we have men- 
tioned. ‘There is but one short sentence of 
her uttering , on record ; but we think that is 
sufficient to enable us to form a just estimate 
of her character. 

John and James left every thing to follow 
Jesus, through trial, persecution, aud sorrow. 
When our Saviour told them he should be be- 
trayed and crucified, and that they would be 
hated of all men for his name’s sake ; they 
probably wished their mother to ask, that they 
might sit one on his right hand, the other on 
his left, in his Heavenly kingdom. She did not 
make the request in pride; she did, not boast 
of what theyhad sacrificed for him; she simply 
asked that they might be near him; and she 
asked humbly on her knees. Our Saviour’s re- 
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ply was to the sons ; the anger of the ten was 
directed to them ; no portion of it fell on the 
mother. No estrangement seems to have 
taken place. John was ever the beloved dis- 
ciple; and to his care, Jesus consigned his 
own mother. James was the first of all the 
apostles who suffered death for the’sake of his 
master ; and the mother of Zebedee’s children 
was among the devout women, who was the 
Jast at his cross, and the first at his sepulchre. 
Ought this humble follower of Jesus, to be 
represented to children in an unamiable light? 
We would recommend to teachers the example 
of Charles the First: being pressed by the 
parliament ministers, to allow a small cate- 
chism they had composed ; he answered, ‘I 
will not take upon me to determine that all 
those texts of scripture, which you quote, are 
rightly applied. I assure you, gentlemen, I 
would sooner licence a catechism at a ven- 
ture, for men, than for children ; because men 
can judge for themselves ; and I make a great 
conscience not to permit that children should 
be corrupted in their first principles.” 
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